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ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The anticipations of Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment on the war loan were on the whole justified. 
The business part of his speech was admirably 
clear and straightforward. A loan of 435,000,000 at 
3 per cent. is to be raised, charged on the assets of 
the two colonies and guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the Imperial Government. The bulk of it 
is to be spent on clearing up outstanding obligations 
and improving the railways and irrigation works. 
As to the contribution of the colony Mr. Chamberlain 
confessed that he had come out with the idea that the 
colony should contribute yearly sums extending over a 
long period, but the argument that posterity might 
regard the contribution as tribute seemed to have 
struck him as a fatal objection ; certainly past experi- 
ence does suggest that this objection would be very 
serious indeed. Instead of this a contribution from the 
Transvaal alone of £30,000,000, at 4 per cent. without 
Imperial guarantee, of which 410,000,000 was already 
promised unconditionally, is to be raised. 


The substance of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was so 
good on the whole that we could wish he had seen 
his way, in one or two instances, to be just a little 
nicer in the way he put things. Would it not have been 
practicable to give more polish to a speech so full of 
point? We quite understand that a rousing peroration 
was called for. But ‘the future is with the great 
empires. There is no greater empire than the British 
Empire. The Mother Country has set the example. 
She has thrown off the apathy and indifference of past 
generations”—this leaves so little for another time. 
The statement that ‘‘ the day of small kingdoms with 
petty jealousies is past” we believe to be safe: Mr. 
Chamberlain seer-like has looked, we presume, far into 
the future before making it. It would however be at 


least as safe to say that the day of big empires with 
big jealousies is present; and probably the audience 
The peroration 


would have cheered this all as loudly. 


| 


of the peroration consisted of four lines from ‘‘ the 
colonial poet”. They began— 


** Unite the Empire, make it stand compact 
Shoulder to shoulder ”. 


And ended, fearful to relate, with ‘“‘one great nation 
true and strong as steel”’. 


Lord Rosebery, on arriving at Plymouth last 
Saturday by the 4.20 train to address a mass meeting 
in the evening, found that he had left the notes of his 
speech in London. He had about three hours at the 
hotel in which to collect his thoughts, assuming that 
he was left alone by the local magnates, and in which 
the notes might arrive, despatched ‘‘ post-post-haste ” 


| by the faithful secretary. We gather from what Lord 


Rosebery said that the notes did not arrive, and we 
must suppose that he is above the petty fibbing of the 
ordinary M.P., who assures you at a political banquet 
that ‘‘he is down for some toast, he doesn’t know 
which, or what he will say ”,—at the very moment that 
he is trying, by a feverish effort of memory, to convey 
his speech from his pocket to his head. In the circum- 
stances, so far as the mere speaking went, Lord 
Rosebery did not do badly, for there are few things 
more disconcerting, even to a mature and experienced 
speaker,—and Lord Rosebery will not mind our telling 
the public that he is between fifty and sixty years old— 
than to find you have left your notes at home. 


We remember a similar accident befalling Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1876, we think it was, when he had come down 
to the House to make a big speech on the ‘‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities”. Mr. Gladstone was not at that time the 
leader of the Opposition—Lord Hartington was—and 
the old man only appeared on rare occasions, with 
walking-stick and gloves, and sat at the end of the 
front bench with his hat on, which he never wore when 
leading the House on either hand of the Speaker. No 
one who witnessed it can ever forget his advancing to 
the box on that occasion, and the superb gesture with 
which he threw back his head and expanded his chest, 
while he informed the House, in a dim and impressive 
exordium—like the opening bars of a majestic waltz— 
that he had left his notes in Harley Street. It was one 
of the finest speeches ever heard, even from Mr. 
Gladstone, and proved that the real orator is never 
more truly great than when he is not, like the Scotch 
minister, ‘‘ tied to his paper”. As Brougham said, 
the man who writes much will always speak better, 
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when he is forced to speak extempore, than the man 
who will not, or cannot, write. 


It must be confessed that to judge by Lord Rosebery’s 
speech, one would imagine that this country was 
blessed at the present moment with an immaculate 
Government. Otherwise so clever a man could never 
have been reduced to such poor expedients in his 
attempt to get up a case against them. The Govern- 
ment did not give the Shah the Garter when he was 
over here last August, but have gone to the expense of 
a special mission to Persia for the purpose! What 
appalling extravagance! This is set in the forefront of 
the speech as the first of what is rather cruelly cross- 
headed in the papers as ‘‘examples of inefficiency ”. 
Such a charge is too silly to take seriously ; but it will 
not even hold water. Lord Rosebery knows very well 
that it is not the Government but the King himself 
who settles the bestowal of the Garter. 


Then, unable to deny that Mr. Chamberlain’s South 
African tour was a good move, Lord Rosebery explains 
it away by declaring it to be in no sense a party move 
and so “fin no degree a matter of confidence in this 
Government”. Passing by the pettiness of trying in 
this way to deprive political opponents of credit for 
an action you know and admit to be a good one, it is a 
hopelessly bad argument. Could Mr. Chamberlain 
have gone, if the Government had not agreed? Can 
this ‘‘non-party mission” be assigned to any agency 
other than Mr..Chamberlain and the rest of the 
Ministry? How does it lessen the Government’s title 
to credit in the matter that its motives, as its results, 
are not partisan in their nature? Still more clearly is 
the credit due to the Government, if the suggestion of 
the South African visit, as the on dz¢ has it, came in the 
first instance from Mr. Balfour. The Opposition must 
find another spokesman. We fancy we could make a 
better case against the Government than this ourselves. 
As for bis homily on the Church, the Church can dis- 
pense with Lord Rosebery’s advice. 


In the debate in the Reichstag on the Budget Herr 
von Vollmar on behalf of the Social Democrats made 
a curiously petulant attack upon the Czsarism of the 
Kaiser and German foreign policy. The excuse for his 
onset on Casarism was the Kaiser’s defence of Herr 
Krupp’s reputation in a speech in which he spoke 
strongly of the slanders of the chief organ of the 
Social Democrats; and the foreign policy he opposed 
on the ground that it was “in shrill discord with 
the sentiments of the nation”. It is curious that 
Herr von Vollmar, as a disciple of peace, did not 
remember that if ‘‘ popular sentiment” had dictated 
foreign policy, Germany and Great Britain might have 
been at war any time these seven years. Herr von 
Biilow took the occasion to cover almost the whole 
field of German policy. It was perhaps a little un- 
dignified to use a quotation from a conversation 
between M. Millerand and the German Ambassador to 
point the universal superiority of German social legis- 
lation; but the argument is sound that a form of 
Czsarism is anything but the contradictory of social, 
or if the word is insisted on, socialistic progress. 


Count von Biilow concluded his speech by plunging 
into a general review of German and British rela- 
tions : he spoke with admirable sanity though many 
of his sentiments would have met with much more 
general appreciation in England and therefore done 
much more good if they had been published during the 
war. No official apology for the popular slanders or 
even recognition of them had hitherto been given. Count 
von Bilow glozed the matter a little by using the word 
Continental rather than German, but his acknowledg- 
ment of a national peccavi was not ungenerous and his 
congratulations on the admirable accord of the British 
and German Governments is more than justified by the 
superiority in both countries of official sense to popular 
sentiment. His reference to Mr. Kipling as the 
“frenzied poet”, ‘‘the wild Pegasus”, seemed to 
amuse the Reichstag. It does not strike us as very 
humorous but it is excellent criticism. Mr. Kipling 
never kicked over the traces of dignified verse and 
reasonable sense in more uncomely manner. Even his 
‘*muddied oaf” was preferable to his ‘‘ shameless 


Hun”. ‘ Let others make the laws so long as I make 
the doggerel” is a boast however which one may hope 
is no longer justified. 


The ruling of Count von Ballestrem on the con- 
stitutional legality of criticising the Kaiser’s words has 
found few supporters, and roused so much animosity 
among the Social Democrats that he has since re- 
signed. The question is full of historic points of 
interest in all monarchies; but no parallel drawn 
from British usage can apply. The King has great 
influence because he is ‘outside the obligations and 
prejudice of party. His words are not open to 
Parliamentary criticism because he does not appear on 
the plane of political discussion. Both the source of 
power and the stability of regal dignity forbid it. The 
position in Germany was similar once. But the Kaiser 
—as busy and able a foreign minister, though he does 
not take the title, as was William of Orange—concerns 
himself publicly with the critical issues of politics in so 
intimate a manner that discussion is imperative. In 
short he takes sides; and the German people, wise in 
their generation, will have it so. Count von Ballestrem 
himself three years ago ruled that all his speeches 
printed in the official organ were legitimate subjects of 
discussion. His silencing the critic of the Krupp 
oration has therefore no excuse in logic. It is probable 
nevertheless that it prevented some unusually offensive 
criticism from the Social Democrats. 


The expectation of an approaching settlement of the 
vexatious little squabble with Venezuela is considerably 
strengthened by Count von Biilow’s assurances. The 
news of the week would almost suggest that some 
organised efforts were being made to exploit the hos- 
tility to Germany. It was persistently iterated in the 
press that Germany would refuse to raise the blockade, 
and a report, ludicrous even for Venezuela, was circu- 
lated of the repulse of the German vessel ‘‘ Panther” 
by a Venezuelan fort. Subsequently three German 
vessels appear to have bombarded a Venezuelan fort 
for several hours, and the report has been followed 
by an outburst in the American press. Official in- 
formation and explanations are still suspended. In the 
meanwhile we have Count von Biilow’s word for it that 
Germany is as ready as England and Italy to suspend 
the blockade and have good grounds for suspecting 
the several tales of German aggressiveness. Mr. 
Bowen is at Washington; and as he is empowered 
by President Castro to give full assurances, even in 
the last resort to grant the creditor nations a lien on 
the Venezuelan customs, the business may yet be con- 
cluded with irreproachable punctiliousness. Whether 
the few thousands owing to us were worth the pother 
and how long the debt, due from a bankrupt republic 
in a state of revolution and assessed by an untried 
tribunal of theorists in Europe, will take in the paying 
are not the concern of diplomacy. 


It is announced that in March a body of 3,000 
English people will set out to form a_ so-called 
agricultural colony in the North-West territory of 
Canada. Organisers have been struck by the double 
fact that the prospects are great for the individual 
agriculturist and that national obligations to this part 
of the Empire have been too little appreciated. An 
immense amount of land has been bought by American 
speculators, and American farmers are still migrating to 
the North-West in considerable numbers. In the Douk- 
hobors again, of whom we have heard so much lately, 
we see how far-fetched have been recent colonists. 
The foreigners no doubt generally settle down iuto 
good enough citizens. The Americans, escaping 
from a republic, especially enjoy the liberality of the 
constitution. But it is at least a good object lesson 
that the new colony, if the word must be used, has 
pledged itself to allow none that is not of British nation- 
ality within the pale. A nucleus, even of narrow and 
prejudiced patriots, is invaluable in the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of a developing country. 


There was some similarity to Count von Bilow’s 
speech, at least in scope, in M. Deschanel’s wide review 
of the policy of the French Government ; and, as in 
Germany, a debate on an unsatisfactory budget was 
the occasion. M. Deschanel evidently enjoyed the new 
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freedom from official responsibility; but the almost 
ministerial dignity of his attack helped not a little to his 
considerable triumph. The popularity of his speech was 

rhaps chiefly due to the least important part of it. 
After all the French Government by recognising the 
claims of M. Jaurés has not associated itself in any way 
with his cosmopolitan philosophy or his strictures on the 
Dual Alliance. It was in his attack on the domestic 
policy of the Government that M. Deschanel really 
scored his points, though the arguments had not strict 
connexion with his main thesis that a bad budget was 
the issue of a bad policy. Asa Republican he granted 
the duty of the State to oppose the encroachment of 
clericalism ; but he added—and the pith of the matter 
lies in the question: ‘‘ Has the Government any right 
to fight not clericalism but religion?” M. Combes is 
not the first person to invent clerical conspiracies for 
the sake of excusing an animosity, which he dare not 
acknowledge, against religious belief. 


Two notable special correspondents of newspapers 
have died during the past week: they represent very 
different schools of journalism. Doubtless M. de 
Blowitz took himself very solemnly. He wrote as if 
the world were hanging on his words, and his sense 
of responsibility must have been at times oppressive. 
It was not a case of Emperors I have known—as 
it might be with Mr. Stead—but Emperors I have 
influenced. And M. de Blowitz in all probability 
believed this, and was not peculiar in the belief. 
M. de Blowitz was a very interesting writer, and 
behind the words few could fail to recognise a person- 
ality and much character. He never wired to his 
paper pointless platitude, and he got his news, which 
was often of the best, cleanly. 
an American descriptive writer whose signed work 
appeared in various English papers and magazines. 
He was the “‘ Apollo of aspiring understrappers ”’ in his 
trade, which was that of the wordsmith. We would 
not gainsay his ability, but the ‘‘ vivid” and ‘‘ kaleido- 
scopic” way of description palls greatly after a little 
while. For ourselves we confess to finding a far more 
moving power of description in—we admit the contrast 
is a little strong—the battle scenes of Gardiner’s ‘‘ Civil 
War” than in ali this alleged brilliant snap-shooting 
with pen. There is so often the distressful click of the 
typewriter, too, about this latter. 


There was perhaps nobody who was not surprised 
at the extent of Mr. Rutherford’s majority in the 
West Derby division of Liverpool. Even when Mr. 
Oscar Browning left his academic avocations for a few 
days to contest the seat he was less badly defeated than 
Mr. Holt, who was a strong candidate as candidates 
go. One pleasing result of the figures is that we 
have been spared talk of flowing tides, swinging pen- 
dulums and moral victories. It is an actual victory 
for the Government, but it can only do them good if it 
be regarded as a rebuke by inference rather than an 
encouragement. Mr. Rutherford was a good candidate. 
Mr. Taylor, who a priori so far as the politics and the 
voters went had as good a chance of a majority of 
2,000 aS Mr. Rutherford, was a bigot of a vulgar type 
who ought never to have been turned over to the 
work of diminishing the regard of a consistent divi- 
sion for its party. Mr. Rutherford has done a great 
amount of work for working-men’s clubs; but more 
than that his expressed conviction of the necessity of 
a remodelling of the legal position of trades unions 
and his objection to Lord Penrhyn’s strange obstinacy 
in refusing to discuss any matter with his workmen 
as a corporate entity prove the possession of principles 
wholly in accord with Tory tradition but too little 
represented in the present Conservative party. 


On Wednesday the trial at bar of Arthur Alfred Lynch, 
notorious as Transvaal ‘‘ Colonel” and ambiguous 
Member for Galway, began before a Court composed of 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. 
Justice Channell. Proceedings under the old statutes 


of Edward III. have become very rare since the 
Treasons-Felony Act but the circumstances of this case 
clearly pointed to the application of the law of treason 
if any action were to be taken at all, and the alleged 
facts placed before the public made judicial inquiry 


Mr. Julian Ralph was - 


inevitable. The course of the trial has shown that the 
serious contention of the defence has not been con- 
cerned with the evidence but with the construction 
of the two statutes; the one of Edward III. 
the other of the Naturalisation Act, 1870. It was 
argued that the first only applied to offences com- 
mitted ‘‘ in the realm” which those charged were not : 
that the second placed no restrictions upon naturalisa- 
tion which might therefore be obtained in a country 
although Great Britain might at the time be at war 
with it. Both points were overruled and the case went 
to the jury. A verdict of guilty was returned on 
Friday, and sentence of death was passed. It is the 
first time that such a sentence has been passed at the 
Law Courts in the Strand, most treason trials having 
taken place at the Old Bailey. The conviction at any 
rate settles the Galway matter. Most of the old con- 
sequences of treason have been removed but even yet 
a person found guilty must be sentenced to death: and 
execution by hanging must take place in public, the 
statute as to execution in prison not affecting the old 
law. The King however instead of hanging may order 
execution by beheading. 


Messages by wireless telegraphy, which we have 
now authority for calling etherograms, show some 
appearance of coming into commercial rivalry with 
cables and telegraphs. The Post Office has even been 
accused of refusing to connect its terminus in Corn- 
wall with the Marconi station on the grounds of 
cut-throat competition. A message with quite un- 
necessarily rounded periods has been received by the 
King from President Roosevelt ; and the King—but 
we are saved the necessity of using a verb which has 
not yet been invented by the refusal of the apparatus 
in America to vibrate to the return compliment. 
Owing to circumstances carefully explained by the 
manager it was necessary to cable over the King’s 
answer to the Presidential message. Nevertheless the 
Marconi apparatus has further proved its practical 
utility. The Cunard steamship ‘‘ Umbria” is said not 
to have ‘‘lost touch” of land throughout her passage 
between Liverpool and New York. In short ethero- 
graphy—another monstrous word—is passing as did! 
the telegraph and telephone from the stage of the 
interesting toy to the stage of commercial utility. 
Among other uses it is likely to be of especial service 
to meteorologists. 


For the present the appeal of the S. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital governors for funds is suspended. At a meet- 
ing of a special committee at the Mansion House on 
Monday it was resolved ‘‘ having regard to the criticism 
based on inaccurate information ” that a committee be 
appointed to report as to the retention of the hospital 
on its present site, and if it were decided to retain it 
whether any better scheme of rebuilding than that sug- 
gested by the governors could be proposed. As nine 
of the fifteen members are to be nominated by the Lord 
Mayor, who is a governor, and has not concealed his 
own preference for the governors’ proposals, and six 
by the treasurer of the hospital, it is not surprising 
that doubts have been expressed as to its freedom from 
prejudice, though the Lord Mayor has been very in- 
dignant in consequence. What is evident is that ina 
matter in which the whole of London if not a wider 
circle is interested, a committee which has its origin 
amongst the very body of persons whose conduct is 
doubted, cannot be said to be properly representative. 
It is another proof of the invidious position of all the 
hospitals which consider themselves as private institu- 
tions, though they are in fact public bodies for whom 
these and such matters ought to be settled by public 
authority. 


A scheme, in which the County Council has begun to 
show some practical interest, has been proposed by 
Mr. Buxton for re-afforesting Hainault. A century 
and a half ago the land was covered by real forest and 
after the trees were destroyed, partly of set purpose 
partly by resident wanderers who pitched their tents 
there, the common rights were still retained by the 
people. There are immense difficulties, the grazing 
rights on the land for example, in the way of carrying ouc 
the scheme for letting the land return by a more or less 
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natural process to the forest condition ; but the idea is 
one that should be encouraged by any county council 
which considers its duties to extend beyond the Philis- 
tine economy, dear to a considerable portion of the 
middle class. A proposal of the London County Council 
to spend £10,000 on the work is one which stimulates 
the criticism 4f the parsimonious minority. Possibly 
the value of the experiment may be concealed from 
those who cannot distinguish between the oaks and 
beeches of Essex or think a hornbeam is a kind of 
caterpillar. 


To open a newspaper is probably to alight on a 
short report of a speech by Mr. Hanbury on agricul- 
ture. When last we were in touch with him, he was 
at Stamford, but that was days ago ; since then he has 
addressed several gatherings no doubt. There are 
fat times coming if the prosperity of farming depends 
at all on application and industry in the President 
of the Board of Agriculture. If only farming opera- 
tions could be conducted in a Throgmorton Street 
way, the price of wheat and mutton would leap up at 
the mere rumour of a man like Mr. Hanbury being 
made head of the Board of Trade. Mr. Hanbury is 
most able, and he earnestly wants to see something 
done for agriculture. But when there is little trichi- 
nosis among the pigs and no rabies among the dogs, 
the Minister can only be heroic negatively, and vow 
that he won’t have Argentine fat cattle imported. 
Rightly or wrongly the notion prevails with the ordinary 
corn and sheep farmer that pigs, dogs and Argentine 
cattle are practically the stock-in-trade of the Board of 
Agriculture. Indeed all that most people can recollect of 
Mr. Herbert Gardner and Mr. Chaplin at the depart- 
ment is that one was constantly taking the muzzle off 
and the other putting it on again. 


The tone of Stock Markets was fairly firm during the 
greater part of the week, though there is still an entire 
absence of speculative activity. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Bank of England on Tuesday the 27th 
inst., for an issue of £1,500,000 London County bills 
to replace one million falling due on 2 February and in 
respect of further authorised expenditure. The bills 
will be dated 31 January, and will be payable six 
months after date. Payments in full must be made by 
twelve o’clock on the 31st inst. The first batch of 
half-yearly dividends of the important English railways 
have been published, and on the whole are considered 
satisfactory. The Great Eastern distribution was at the 
rate of 4} per cent., which is the same as this time last 
year, but the sum carried forward is £18,500 more. The 
Brighton announcement is at the rate of 7? per cent. on 
the undivided Ordinary, compared with 7 per cent. for the 
second half of 1901. The Deferred Stock gets 4} per 
cent. for the year compared with 3} per cent. in 1901. 
The South-Western Deferred Stock receives 2 per 
cent. for the year against 13 per cent. for 1901, while 
there will be a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum on 
the original Ordinary Stock for the half year. The 
Metropolitan dividend at the rate of 2} per cent. with 
— forward, compares with 2] per cent. and 

19,000 forward for the second half of 1901. The 
tone of this market, however, was dull and prices were 
inclined to droop. 


There has been very little business transacted in 
American Rails, the Venezuelan affair naturally affect- 


ing this section more than any other, but money remains | 


fairly easy in New York, and apart from the influence 
referred to there does not appear to be any reason for a 
material fallin prices. Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement 
regarding the Transvaal’s contribution towards the cost 
of the war was favourably received, but as it was practi- 
cally discounted in anticipation it had no effect upon 
markets. Kaffirs were depressed during the early part of 
the week owing to the fear that the necessary supply 
of labour will not be forthcoming for some time, but 
Subsequently a more hopeful feeling prevailed regard- 
ing this matter and the market hardened in con- 
sequence. Support has been given to the leading 
West Australian and West African markets, and in 
the former dealings were on an active scale. Consols 
9375. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE COMPLETION OF THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


[peas the past fortnight rumour and conjecture 

have been busy in the Press on the subject of a 
scheme for the completion of Alfred Stevens’s monu- 
ment. The statements with which the correspondents 
of the papers have occupied themselves were premature, 
and until the appearance of the Bishop of Stepney’s 
letter in the ‘‘Times”’ no communication was made with 
the avthority of those concerned. The premature dis. 
closure anticipated by a few days the Committee’s 
intended announcement of its completed arrangements, 
which has been communicated to the papers this 
morning. We will now lay the facts before our 
readers. 

It is within the knowledge of most of them thata 
body of subscribers, of whom Lord Leighton was the 
leading spirit and by far the most liberal donor, raised 
funds for moving the monument from its old to its 
present position : their intention was to complete it by 
adding Stevens’s equestrian statue of the Duke; but 
Lord Leighton’s death broke the thread of these efforts, 
There seems to have been no regular Committee, but a 
small balance of money remained, and remains, in the 
hands of Lord Leighton’s executors. No further action 
was taken by them or anyone else apparently till the 
project was revived in the columns of this Review. On 
18 March 18g9, an article by Mr. MacColl appeared, ap- 
pealing for public action in the matter, and calling atten- 
tion to the danger of further accident and disintegration 
to Stevens’s model in the crypt of S. Paul’s. This appeal 
had the good fortune to enlist the active interest of Lord 
Hardwicke. He examined the model with our critic, 
and on 22 April in the same year raised the subject of 
the national duty to the memory alike of Wellington 
and of the sculptor by a question in the House of 
Lords. It was met by the then Premier, Lord Salisbury, 
with a few jesting remarks. This rebuff and the pre- 
occupation of the South African War seemed to pre- 
clude any hope of Government help, and after some 
further references and correspondence in the Review 
we determined to cease appealing to public bodies, 
and see if we could not do the thing ourselves. 
There was delay from various causes, among them 
the project of doing honour to a _ great living 
sculptor, Monsieur Rodin; but once that had been 
successfully accomplished we set to work, and after 
makiog sure that the model was available and that 
the Dean and Chapter of S. Paul’s, whose consent 
would be necessary, were generally favourable to 
the scheme, we obtained from a small body of sub- 
scribers so much of the amount we had calculated 
would be required as guaranteed the success of the 
scheme in that respect. A sma!l Committee were then 
formally constituted, consisting of the Bishop of 
Stepney (Chairman), Lord Hardwicke (Treasurer), the 
Editor of the Saturpay Review (Hon. Secretary), and 
Mr. D. S. MacColl. It was subsequently joined by Mr. 
F. H. Trench, who was independently interesting him- 
self in the matter, and gave material aid in obtaining 
subscriptions. Ata later date Mr. J. R. Clayton, who 
bad been closely associated with Lord Leighton in the 
previous movement, brought further valuable help to 
the Committee of that and other kinds. 

With their financial position thus secure, the com- 
mittee again approached the Dean and Chapter and 
obtained their approval of the scheme subject to two 
conditioas which exactly expressed their own views of 
what should be done. These were: (1) That all indica- 
tions of Stevens’s intentions should be rigorously 
observed; in a word that the design should be 
Stevens’s and not in any sense a new one. (2) That the 
sculptor proposed by the committee should produce a 
model, with a statement of what would have to be 
done to prepare Stevens’s design for the bronze- 
founder, and that this sculptor and his proposals 
should be approved by the Dean and Chapter. The 
Committee then purchased Stevens’s plaster model 
from Mr. Stannus for a sum that barely covered 
his own outlay. The nation owes no little gratitude 
to this pupil of Stevens for preserving at his private 
cost this precious document, whick was allowed to 
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take the chances of the auction-room at Stevens’s 
death instead of being guarded in a museum. Mr. 
Stannus further helped the Committee by the loan of 
drawings that establish Stevens’s final intentions about 
the pedestal of this group. The Committee then 
decided to propose as the sculptor Mr. John Tweed, 
well known by his colossal monument of Cecil Rhodes. 
They were fortified in their judgment of his capacity 
by the favourable opinion of that work expressed by 
the venerable leader of English artists, Mr. Watts, and 
by the greatest of living sculptors, Monsieur Rodin, 
who pronounced Mr. Tweed perfectly equipped for his 
task. Monsieur Rodin, like his compatriot Monsieur 
Legros, has long been an admirer of Stevens, had in his 
company inspected the model many years ago, and 
looked forward, like that devotee of Stevens’s fame, to its 
completion. Mr. Tweed, whose technical skill was thus 
vouched for on the highest authority, and whose desire 
for preserving the authentic Stevens was equal to our 
own, then prepared a reduced clay model from Stevens’s 
plaster, and a statement, to be submitted to the Chapter 
and explained by reference to this model, of the work 
necessary to prepare Stevens’s design for casting. The 
Chapter were satisfied that the scheme fell in with their 
conditions, and Mr. Tweed was commissioned to proceed 
with his task. 

We must now explain exactly how far Alfred Stevens 
had carried his design and to what extent it is incom- 
plete. The critics who have so hastily rushed in to 
censure our action are evidently as ill-informed of the 
facts as they are ready and confident with their con- 
demnation. Sir Edward Poynter himself bases his 
criticism on a small photograph re-published by ‘‘ Black 
and White”. In this the head of the Duke, which 
Stevens had finished, does not appear ; but the head is 
in the hands of the Committee. Sir Edward would 
appear never to have seen the model, which he describes 
as fragmentary because the head has been detached. 
Here then are the facts. Alfred Stevens’s full-sized 
model for the group of horse and rider is, as a design, 
complete. What a sculptor understands by the ‘‘ move- 
ment” of the figures and all their parts is absolutely 
determined. If the model were to be cast to-morrow as 
it stands, and placed in position, apart from one or two 
details to be mentioned shortly, and certain roughnesses 
of surface, it is unlikely, given the height at which it 
will stand, that the cursory observer would distinguish 
itfrom what it will be when the proposed work has 
been done. Ina word, there is no question of a fresh 
design being imposed upon that of Stevens or of 
the glorification of another sculptor at his expense. 
Mr. Tweed’s is the humbler, but sufficiently honourable 
task of scrupulously following the indications of 
Stevens. The plaster model has some evident imper- 
fections in the following respects. One of the hoofs of 
the horse has been broken off or left unfinished: the 
tail is in the same condition; the drapery of the Duke 
is chipped and somewhat rough ; the hands (which will 
be practically invisible) are modelled in a summary 
way. But for the design of missing parts we fortu- 
nately have the evidence of the original sketch-model 
at Kensington (the treatment of the horse’s tail is one 
of its superb features) besides the supplementary 
evidence of several drawings. The difficulty, there- 
fore, of filling in the missing details is reduced to a 
minimum, and what remains to be done is to get the 
surface modelling, from Stevens’s rough indications on 
the plaster, into a state for casting that will make the 
bronze not too incongruous with that of the existing 
groups. 

All talk, therefore, of interfering with Stevens’s 
design may be put aside as due to imperfect knowledge 
of the facts. The determination of the promoters was 
to produce Stevens’s design untampered with, and 
if this had been impossible, through the imperfection of 
the documents, they would not have lent a hand to the 
introduction of the work of any living sculptor what- 
ever on the truncated monument. The original model 
will be preserved for comparison and verification. A 
facsimile of it will, we hope, find a place in some 
national museum ; and Mr. Tweed’s model, with the 
necessary modifications, will be tried in position before 
it is cast. Then will be the time for criticism, the 


public will be able to judge for themselves, and the 


sculptor will doubtless value the expression of opinion 
by his fellow-artists. 

It is now desirable to notice, briefly, the letter of 
Sir Edward Poynter in the ‘‘Times” of the 19th inst. 
We can appreciate the feeling of Sir Edward at find- 
ing that his own plan had been anticipated, and will not 
criticise too narrowly the expression of his disappoint- 
ment. But a word must be said in answer to his 
complaint that the promoters did not take the public 
into their confidence at an earlier date. On reflection 
he will see that this applies with added force to his 
own action, since he had not consulted the body 
immediately responsible, had not discovered whether 
the model was available, nor even inspected it to 
ascertain its degree of completion. If Sir Edward had 
taken these obvious steps, he would at once have 
become aware that he had been forestalled. We, on 
the other hand, made our appeal to the Government 
publicly, and finding no sign of public interest aroused, 
left the public to its apathy till we could present it 
with a practical scheme. Wedo not think the Govern- 
ment will be induced by a sudden and belated show of 
enthusiasm and an outburst of interested rhetoric from 
irresponsible critics to interfere with the doing of what 
has all these years been left undone. For Sir Edward 
Poynter we are sincerely sorry. We were quite un- 
aware that he had renewed our attempt privately in the 
following year, and was still engaged in the effort to 
persuade the Government. Sir Edward has shown on 
many occasions an admirable public spirit. His help 
in two matters, that of Marble Hill and of the Rodin 
Fund, we have before this warmly acknowledged, and 
we are not without hope that when he is fully informed, 


‘—and the Committee had intended he should be, as a 


matter of courtesy, in the first instance—his sense of 
public interest will prevail over any personal or official 
disappointment. It will be a pity if the last stage of 
this monument, like the earlier, should be marked b 
artistic and official squabbling. 

We think we have shown that our action has been 
sufficiently careful and guarded, that competent opinion 
will have an opportunity of declaring itself when there 
is something more than jealous talk to judge by, and 
that our scheme affords, at last, a reasonable hope of 
seeing accomplished what all the well disposed to 
Stevens and our honour as a nation have long 
wished for. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SETTLEMENT. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S long-expected speech at 
Johannesburg on Saturday last was quite 
satisfactory as regards the financial settlement of the 
South African question, but it was disappointing on the 
labour question. That the Imperial Government in- 
tended to guarantee the interest and principal of a loan 
of about 4 30,000,000 to be charged on the revenues of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and to be 
spent in redeeming obligations, buying the railways, 
and other reproductive works, all the world knew. 
But the wildest talk had been indulged in as to the 
contribution of the annexed colonies to the cost of the 
war, or ‘‘the tribute’, as some people chose to call it, 
which Great Britain was going to exact from her new 
subjects. Such organs of the press as deal in sensa- 
tional, but unintelligent anticipations of events de- 
clared that 460,000,000, some went as high as 
£,100,000,000, were to be wrung from the monster 
millionaires, and remitted in some mysterious manner 
to London. Others, with equal confidence but more 
vagueness, asserted that the Transvaal Government was 
possessed of mining claims of fabulous value, and 
that in future Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, as re- 
presenting the home and colonial Governments, were 
going into the mining market as the partners or rivals 
of the Robinsons and Ecksteins. Now all these 
rumours are laid, and the contribution of the colonies 
to the cost of the war is settled on a definite, final, and, 
it must be admitted, moderate basis. A South African 
loan for £35,000,000, charged upon the revenues and 
assets of the colonies, but guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Imperial Government, will be issced 
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in London this spring. This loan will bear interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. and its proceeds will be applied 
to various reproductive investments in the colonies 
themselves, such as the redemption of bonds and the 
buying of railway shares, the construction of new rail- 
ways, canals, and irrigation works. This loan may be 
described as the Imperial betterment loan. The contri- 
bution of the colonies to the war is to be made 
by means of a second loan of £30,000,000, to be 
issued in three instalments of £ 10,000,000, in 1904, 
1g05, and 1906. This loan will also be charged on 
the revenues and assets of the colonies, but will 
not be guaranteed by the Imperial Government, so that 
its rate of interest will be 4 per cent. As these issues 
of £10,000,000 are subscribed by investors, at a price 
which must depend on the money market at the time, 
the proceeds will be paid into the Exchequer account 
at the Bank of England, and presumably applied by 
the Chancellor to the reduction of the floating or funded 
debt of Great Britain. 

It will thus be seen that the total burthen to 
be laid upon the colonies is £65,000,000, of which 
435,000,000 is to be raised this year, and the 
balance in three instalments, beginning in 1904. The 
interest on £35,000,000 at 3 per cent. is £1,050,000, 
and the interest on £30,000,000 at 4 per cent. is 
41,200,000, making a total charge of £2,700,000. 
Seeing that the actual revenue of the Transvaal in 
1898 was 3} millions, and that the estimated revenue 
for 1899, when the war began, was 44 millions, and 
considering that the revenue from the Netherlands 
Railway alone is put at £1,700,e00(more than sufficient 
to pay the interest and sinking fund of the guaranteed 
loan), we do not think the most captious critic can 
say that the charges are excessive, or that they can 
hamper the development of the mining and agricul- 
tural industries. There is another advantage of the 
arrangement, which, to our mind, outweighs all 
other considerations. By the end of 1906, by the time 
the third instalment of what may be called the colonial 
war loan has been subscribed, all question of indebted- 
ness between the Mother Country and the new colonies 
will be wiped out, and the account closed. Nothing 
could be more perilous for the future relations between 
Great Britain and South Africa than a running account, 
involving perpetual adjustment and liquidation. We 
do not say that it would, but it might have ended in 
repudiation, and consequent war or separation. We 
congratulate Mr. Chamberlain on his abandonment of 
the impracticable idea of participating in the profits of 
a mining community. There are certain well-known 
subjects of taxation, land, houses, income, consumable 
articles. But it is idle to suppose that a Government 
can dabble in the share market, or depend for its 
revenue upon the flotations of financiers. On this 
branch of the settlement it only remains to add that the 
leading mine-owners, with the exception of Mr. J. B. 
Robinson, have behaved with dignity and public spirit 
in assisting Mr. Chamberlain to achieve a very arduous 
task. As for Mr. J. B. Robinson we suppose he will 
continue to open his mouth and close his pocket. 

Turning to the labour question, we must repeat 
our sense of disappointment. We did not certainly 
expect that the Colonial Secretary, by the stroke of an 
enchanter’s wand, could call into being labourers who 
did not exist, or that he could even suddenly summon 
from distant countries an adequate supply. But we 
did think that the practical men on the spot together 
with Mr. Chamberlain would hammer out some scheme 
of recruitment, the outlines of which might have been 
included in the speech. There seems however to be no 
definite plan, and indeed no adequate organisation for 
meeting the demand for native labour. The idea of 
employing white labour in underground work may be 
dismissed at once on the score of cost. If whites, 
however mean, are to be employed in. the place of 
black or yellow men, we must have a radical revalua- 
tion of mining properties in the Transvaal, to the ruin 
of a large number of British and Continental investors. 
What the man in the street fails to understand is why, 
if 100,000 Kaffir ‘‘ boys” were employed in the mines 
before the war, only half that number can be obtained 
after the war. e mining companies made a silly 
mistake in reducing the wages, it is true, but that has 


been remedied. The foolishly high wages paid to the 
Kaffirs by the military during the war cannot lag 
for ever. Mr. Chamberlain talked sensibly by 
vaguely about making the Kaffir work, but he dig 
not tell us how it was to be done. Kaffirs, like aj 
other black men, are merely full-grown babies, with the 
passions of men, and the brains of children. If oy 
Government is too fastidious, or too afraid of ‘‘ the bray 
of Exeter Hall” and the cackle of Fleet Street, to compel 
them to work, economic ruin will fall upon the Trang. 
vaal. Talk about forced labour! Is not every man ip 
this country forced to labour, or go to prison or the work- 
house? Mr. Chamberlain talked about taxation : but 
it will take a long time to make the pressure of taxa. 
tion felt in the outlying kraals. By all means pay and 
feed the Kaffirs well, when you have got them, and 
treat them justly. But get them you must, by bribing 
their head-men, or by some humanised system of 
pressing. If the Government will not do this, then 
there is nothing for it but the importation of Chinese 
labour. We should like to see the valid objections to 
Chinese labour set down. We can understand the 
Australians and Americans objecting to Chinamen, 
because in those countries they compete with male and 
female whites. But in the Transvaal they would only 
compete with the Bantu. And in what respects, moral 
or physical, is the Chinaman inferior to the Kaffir? 
He is as strong ; he is more sober, more obedient, and 
more frugal, besides being ten times as intelligent. As for 
the childish fear that our new colonies will be swamped 
by yellow settlers, everybody who knows anything of 
Chinese coolies is aware that the danger is not lest they 
should stay, but lest they should run away, as soon as 
they have made enough. ‘‘ We did not annex the Trans- 
vaal in order to run mines on the cheap”, exclaims the 
‘“*Times”, with the wisdom of Monsieur Jourdain, 
Indeed, and did we not? Pray, who is going to spend 
his life, or invest his capital in the Transvaal for the 
same return as he might get at home in Government 
bonds or railway debentures? If capital is to be 
attracted to our South African colonies the rate of 
interest must be high, and therefore labour, amongst 
other things, must be cheap and plentiful. We have 
confidence in Mr. Chamberlain’s common-sense, and 
we therefore believe what we read, namely, that he 
keeps an open mind on the question of Chinese labour. 


MEDDLING IN MACEDONIA. 


HE old cry, Come over into Macedonia and help 
us, has now degenerated into the clap-trap of 
agitators, and it suffices that any Christians should 
remain under the sway of Mahound for hysterical 
persons to preach arm-chair crusades. But mere eman- 
cipation would not necessarily suffice, even though 
entire confidence might be placed in the good faith of 
the emancipators. In Crete, Bosnia and Bulgaria the 
overthrow of Turkish rule has removed some grievances 
only to impose others on the Christians, while sober 
hard-working Moslems have been oppressed and driven 
toemigration. Your true philanthropist should be no 
respecter of races or creeds, but serious thought is 
rarely lavished nowadays upon the rights and wrongs 
of the Turks in Turkey. For ourselves, we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to prefer practical politics above philan- 
thropy, as wisdom above rubies, and to content out 
selves, for the nonce, with the Christian case. Where 
Albanian excesses call aloud for repression, theif 
Turkish victims may often have to share in the punish- 
ment, the innocent with the guilty, according to the 
inexorable law of the jungle. We are only concerned 
lest injudicious attempts to succour should render the 
last state of any Christians worse than the first. The 
air is now full of reforms and rumours of reforms. Let 
us consider the grievances of the three vilayets (Kosovo, 
Monastir and Salonica) commonly called Macedonia, 
and the best means of relieving them. 

Austria and Russia are calling themselves in for cor 
sultation and are said to have diagnosed (1) taxation, 
(2) the gendarmerie and (3) the general administration. 
‘ For the evils of taxation they prescribe ‘‘ financial com 
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trol”, whatever that may mean. Financial control is 
doubtless very profitable for the financiers who control, 
but we fail to see how it can benefit the taxpayer or the 
exchequer under the present system. Most peasants 
now enjoy that limited form of proprietorship, loosely 
styled métayer, their chifji or landlord receiving one- 
third of the annual crops. On their two-thirds they 
owe a tax of one-tenth, which is by no means extor- 
tionate on paper, but is rarely satisfactory in practice. 
Year by year this tithe is put up to auction and the 
highest bidder is usually the very man who has to 
value the crops. The result is necessarily a com- 
promise, but on an average the peasant pays more and 
the imperial exchequer receives less than is justly due. 
Without reforming the whole system it is difficult to 
foresee any benefit from financial control, however 
impartial the comptroller might be. 

With regard to the gendarmerie, it is true that they 
are irregularly paid. Travelling under their escort 
we have frequently inquired as to the topic of their 
animated conversation and found almost invariably 
that it concerned arrears of pay. We must not exag- 
gerate this grievance, for a zaptié can live on very 
little and enjoys chronic good humour. He will take 
bare necessaries for himself and his horse without pay- 
ment, but anything like loot is very rare. His methods 
are rough and ready, like those of the taxgatherers, 
who take everything in one village and nothing in 
another. Assume his largest rapacity and he obtains a 
miserable pittance, more than earned by his courage and 
fidelity. Haphazard medieval methods have their ad- 
vantages as well as their disadvantages and do not 
press heavily on the poor. But the interests of settled 
government require the methods of the counting-house. 
Austria and Russia are expected to prescribe a 
gendarmerie recruited in the neutral States: Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland. Colonial incidents do 
not inspire much confidence in Belgian officials, 
the Dutch have a proverbial shortcoming, and the 
modern Swiss have still to prove their fighting mettle. 
But a satisfactory gendarmerie need not be difficult 
to collect. A few British officers would soon work 
wonders with the excellent raw material afforded by 
the present zaptiés; or the Christians in the vilayet 
of Kosovo, where the Albanians are as obnoxious to 
Turks as to Christians, would afford zealous volun- 
teers without wounding Turkish susceptibilities. So far 
the main obstacle to the maintenance of complete order 
is to be found in the penury of the Porte. That is 
largely due to the Capitulations and to other circum- 
stances too complicated for immediate enunciation. 

The prime impediment to successful administration is 
also financial. Small and irregular salaries are the 
rule. Officials are chronic grumblers and make no 
secret of their yearnings for the retired list. Yet on 
the whole they are dutiful and conscientious. Instances 
of ill-requited devotion and zeal are very frequent, 
while the usual charges of corruption or tyranny are 
rarely brought home. Christians as well as Turks, 
while regarding the Albanians as irreconcilable marau- 
ders, nearly always admit that the officials are making 
the best of a bad job. To supersede them by foreigners, 
ignorant of the traditions and requirements of the 
people, could only multiply trouble. As for the pro- 
posal to appoint a sort of Viceroy ‘‘unhampered by 
Turkish traditions and as far as possible independent of 
Yildiz”’, it is the well-worn preliminary to the confisca- 
tion of a province and would be resisted to the utmost 
by the Porte. The rest of the Austro-Russian scheme 
might easily be accepted under pressure, for if it can 
do little good, neither does it threaten serious harm to 
anyone. 

Side by side with this scheme we may notice the 
recent Iradé. The main objection seems to be that 
it promises little more than is now conceded by 
a nugatory statute-book, while it passes over the 
main causes of Macedonian discontent. Thus it 
announces the appointment of Christians to police 
functions, provided only that they can read and 
write Turkish: an impossible condition in existing 
circumstances, and one that has never been imposed 
upon Moslems. Even many Turkish colonels are still 
unable to decipher the official acts which reach them 
from Stambul; as in old days, nearly everyone who 


desires to write a letter employs a public scribe; 
and it is safe to prophesy that not one Christian in a 
thcusand could hope to qualify for the force. Christians, 
the Iradé proceeds, are also to be admitted to the mejlis 
or parish councils. But this may scarcely be reckoned 
as areform, seeing that it is already the law of the 
land: it is indeed now quite usual to find four Christians 
serving on a mejli of sixteen persons ; they are in a per- 
manent minority and so little notice is taken of their 
desires that they rarely trouble to attend. In the same 
way we may see one or two Christians on the bench 
beside twice the number of Moslems, who over-rule 
their decisions. We must, however, remember that the 
rayah population has no cravings for responsible or 
representative posts, which are only proffered for the 
satisfaction of Europe. 

Enter almost any Christian household in the vilayet 
of Kosovo or the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar and you will be 
greeted with a storm of vague complaints: ‘‘ Raise 
your honourable voice on behalf of us, who- groan 
beneath an insufferable tyranny”. Press for details 
of this ‘‘ tyranny” and you will be told ‘‘ We possess 
fine vineyards, but we do not eat grapes; we own 
fertile lands, but we dare not visit them”; in fine, 
that the Albanians render life and property insecure. 
During many months, while visiting hundreds of 
villages, you will rarely hear another complaint. The 
cause invariably alleged is that the Albanians are 
allowed to bear arms, while the Christians are strictly 
forbidden. ‘*Disarm the Albanians or arm _ the 
Christians, and all will be well”, is the monotonous 
recitative. Undoubtedly the Albanians ought to be dis- 
armed, and they would be if existing laws were carried 
out; as for arming the Christians, it can only be 
recommended as a short cut to anarchy. In the vilayet 
of Salonica, complaints are primarily directed against 
the Bulgarian bands, who come to force unwilling 
rayahs to revolt. Peaceful villagers are compelled, at 
the point of the stiletto, to store arms, pay tribute, and 
nourish foreign outlaws, who proclaim an unwelcome 
brotherhood. In the vilayet of Monastir the case is 
worse still, for the peasants are plagued both by 
Albanian marauders and by professional insurgents 
from Bulgaria. 

The situation in Macedonia may be summed up by 
the statement that necessary reforms are obtainable 
through strict application of existing laws. This could 
be done by the Turkish authorities with the support of 
the Powers, but would require some expenditure of 
force. At present the Government shrinks from all 
collision with the insurgents, knowing only too well 
by experience that bloodshed is always represented as 
massacre in Europe. The fact is that the Macedonian 
question has very little to do with reform. Indeed, 
reform would be a serious blow to all those political 
conspirators, who thrive by clamouring for it. The 
real place for reform is Sofia, where open encourage- 
ment is lavished upon desperadoes, who are first cousins 
to the Anarchists. Neither by historical tradition nor 
modern achievement has Bulgaria any serious claim to 
a substantial slice of Macedonia, if it ever comes up 
for partition. By the accident of her exarchate, by 
her scholarless schools and by all the tricks of what is 
known as a “‘ propaganda”, she has contrived to cook 
statistics and magnify her Macedonian population. 
She aspires to preponderance in the Balkans and will 
continue to receive encouragement from Russia so long 
as Prince Ferdinand shall remain content to play the 
pawn. The position of Servia is very different. The 
vilayet of Kosovo is still known to the world as Old 
Servia. Its churches, monasteries, speech, sentiment 
and traditions remain exclusively Servian, despite every 
interested effort to persuade the people to the contrary. 
If any state has an historic claim to a reversion, it is 
Servia. Yet her attitude has been studiously correct. 
As the King himself told a recent traveller, emissaries 
from the Macedonian Committees came to him with 
glowing offers, but he steadfastly refused to entertain 
them, disbelieving in political jesuitry. He has kept a 
vigilant eye upon the needs of his Servian brethren 
and has done more for their welfare by maintaining 
friendly relations with the Turk than he could ever 
have done by underhand means. No doubt this will 
not commend itself to disciples of cisorder, but it 
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deserves to be borne in mind by every true friend of 
the Christians in Macedonia. How far England is to 
be reckoned in that category remains to be seen. The 
general opinion appears to be that she has grown a 
Gallio in South-Eastern Europe, though she has lately 
afforded a few minor surprises by sudden activity. 


HERCULES AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at Plymouth does but 
confirm our distrust of his statesmanship ; and for 
this reason, that he is for ever making plausible pro- 
posals, which he must know, or ought to know, are 
impracticable. We brush aside his trivialities about 
the Garter and the Shah of Persia, and what we cannot 
help thinking his simulated indignation about ‘the 
wear-and-tear amendment” in the Education Act, and 
we come to what was, after all, the gist of his 
speech, the proposal that Lord Kitchener should be 
made Secretary of State for War with a free hand. 
This of course is not the first time Lord Rosebery has 
made the suggestion. ‘* About two months ago”, Lord 
Rosebery told his audience, ‘‘I publicly stated that, in 
my judgment, it was the duty of the Government to 
give Lord Kitchener large and almost dictatorial 
powers, and to appoint him Secretary of State if need 
be, so that he might have a free hand in dealing with 
Army administration”. Then it occurred to Lord 
Rosebery that if Lord Kitchener was a Secretary of 
State he must be a member of the Cabinet, and that if 
he was a member of the Cabinet he must be a member 
of one political party or the other, and stand or fall with 
the Government. This difficulty Lord Rosebery proposes 
to surmount by making Lord Kitchener a member of 
the Cabinet and not a member of the Cabinet, that is 
to say, a minister who is to be summoned to the 
Cabinet only when the affairs of the War Office are to 
be discussed, and who is to have no responsibility for the 
other acts or policy of the Cabinet. Lord Rosebery 
hints that there is historical precedent for this arrange- 
ment. We shall be glad to see it. There is indeed 
precedent for the Commander-in-Chief being a member 
of the Cabinet, with and without an office. The 
Duke of Wellington entered Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet 
in 1818 as Master-General of the Ordnance, and on the 
Duke of York’s death he was on 7 January 1827 ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief. In April of the same 
year the Duke quarrelled with Canning and resigned 
both his post in the Cabinet and that of Commander-in- 
Chief. On Lord Hill’s death in 1842, the Duke of 
Wellington was appointed Cammander-in-Chief of the 
Army by patent for life, and he at the same time 
occupied a seat in Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet without a 
department. This however only shows that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may be a Cabinet Minister, not that he 
may be a Cabinet Minister without responsibility for the 
acts of his colleagues. 

Lord Rosebery rightly reminds us that the Sovereign 
can summon any member of the Privy Council to 
attend a meeting of the Cabinet: and we all know 
that historically the Cabinet was evolved out of the 
Privy Council, was originally an executive committee 
of the Privy Council. We dare say that the Cabinet 
has often summoned the Commander-in-Chief to 
attend its meetings for the purpose of consulta- 
tion, just as the Attorney and Solicitor General are 
often called in to advise the Ministers of the Crown. 
But that is not what Lord Rosebery wants. He wants 
to make his strong soldier—Lord Kitchener is the 
Hercules of the hour—independent of Cabinet control 
and irresponsible for Cabinet policy. He sees clearly 
enough that if his Hercules is responsible for the collec- 
tive policy of the Cabinet, his hands will be hampered 
by all sorts of financial and political consideration. Now, 
is it possible to have a Secretary of State who shall not 
be answerable for the acts of the Government, but only 
for the administration of his own department? We 
answer that it is impossible, for the simple reason that 
not the Sovereign but the House of Commons is the 
ruler of the empire.. The greatest military genius ever 
born or to be born could do nothing without money, and 


the House of Commons votes every shilling every 
year. So strict is our system of military expendi. 
ture that if the War Office has asked for £10,000, 
say, to be spent on the repairs of particular 
barracks, and the money can not all be used 
for that purpose, it cannot be spent by the military 
authorities on any other barracks that may require 
repairs, but must be repaid to the public exchequer, 
With such a system as that how is it possible to give 
any Commander-in-Chief a free hand, or to dissociate 
him from the Cabinet, which is now nothing but an 
executive committee of the House of Commons? If 
you could appoint Lord Kitchener Secretary of State 
for five years, and grant him, say, 430,000,000 a year 
for that period to be spent on the Army, there might be 
something in Lord Rosebery’s proposal. But King 
Edward is not the Tsar of Russia, or even the German 
Emperor. An absolute monarch might give a War 
Minister a ‘‘free hand”, and “large and dictatorial 
powers” to work reforms. But in a constitution iike 
ours the thing is impracticable, unless the House of 
Commons chooses to abdicate its powers, which it 
certainly will never do except under pressure of panic. 
The truth is that Lord Rosebery’s celebrated proposal 
is mere clap-trap, made for the purpose of eliciting 
“loud cheers” from an audience, who can know 
nothing of the complicated machinery of representative 
government. 


LIFE AND REST. 


VWaEN men of great activity lay aside the occupa- 

tions in which their lives have been passed you 
almost. expect to hear that life itself is over with 
them. To take a recent instance, the death of M. de 
Blowitz would have undoubtedly been remarked asa 
striking example of a common experience, if it had not 
been possible to assign specific causes for his death. 
Had a year elapsed from his retirement without such 
causes being mentioned, we should have moralised 
that, if he had not been seduced into laying aside 
his ordinary work in the hope of enjoying a tran- 
quil old age, he would have lived longer. Our first 
thoughts would not have been that worn out he 
had lain down to die, but that deprived of the usual 
stimulus to his powers he had collapsed from mere 
want of accustomed interest and employment. We 
should have imagined that the remaining supplies 
of vitality would not have been so quickly re- 
duced by activity as by inertia. ‘‘ Pray sir of 
what did your brother die? He died, sir, of 
having nothing to do. Alas! that is enough to 
kill any General of us all”. That is a little 
dialogue, kept in memory from a stock of boyish 
reading, whose source we can no longer trace. Who 
the Generals were, any of whom might have fallena 
victim to the dread disease of inactivity which had 
already carried off one of them, we cannot say ; but it 
was our first experience in literary form of a popular 
opinion which we have often since heard expressed in 
more colloquial style. 

Was it not Dr. Johnson who told the story of the 
retired soap-maker who having sold his business grew 
so tired of having nothing to do that he offered to 
attend on boiling days to do the work for his successor 
gratuitously? It would seem a good concrete example 
of the more generally expressed philosophy of the 
Doctor, that no man can lay down his life’s work, 
whatever it may have been, however mean and 
seemingly unconnected with high aims, without 
regret and discomfort and pain. We can doubt- 
less trace in this fact the origin of the belief 
of the close connexion between the laying down of 
life’s business and the laying down of life itself. Nor 
are we at all sure that it is a mere superstition, like 
that which makes so many people put off the making 
of their wills because they cannot help thinking that 
such a preparation for death has something which in- 
vites the approach of death. In this case there is no 
more reason for the association of the two ideas than 
there would be in the belief that a life assurance would 
be followed by a like consequence ; happily for the life 
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nsurance societies and for their customers themselves. 
But when the thought of retiring from active employ- 
ment suggests itself to a man, or it is forced upon him 
from without as it is so often either by circumstances, 
or by persons who have some right to control his move- 
ments, it may be a reasonable and healthy instinct 
which makes him shrink from taking what he be- 
lieves may be a premature step into the grave. The 
repulsion from growing old is certainly a protest of 
nature against giving up endeavour while an ounce of 
vitality remains in body and mind: it is part of the 
instinct against death, and men shrink from voluntarily 
committing themselves to an act which simulates the 
forced inactivity of death. We disguise as long as we 
can the fact that we have grown old, and we can 
undoubtedly become prematurely old by not having the 
moral courage to undertake the work we have been 
accustomed to do. Thus we pull ourselves together to 
conceal the approach of decay ; and so long as we can 
do this we have the prospect of more years than if 
we gave up the struggle at the earlier warnings of 
lessening physical strength. So we have men becoming 
old even in their own eyes, or who are actually old in the 
eyes of less interested observers, who to all suggestions 
declare that it is necessary for them if they are to go 
on living to go on working. They repeat with unction, 
as if they were sublime moralists, the ancient saw that 
itis better to wear out than to. rust out, and assume 
to themselves the virtues of a benefactor of their 
species by devoting to the service of the world the 
last remaining vestiges of vitality that are left in them. 
Nor will they be persuaded though one quotes against 


them the traditional belief that it is the annuitants and - 


the pensioners who never die. 

Have they an answer to this? Yes perhaps they 
have. And it is one not more original than, that 
other ancient truism that no man can be a rule 
for another. Not everyone lays down for himself 
the rule that ‘‘It is better not to live than to live 
ignobly”. Those who do may well not be able to 
survive long the shock of the sudden termination 
of all their accustomed hopes, plans, and schemes 
implying a future of which they assume they will be 
apart. They cannot bear to have their work taken 
out of their hands by others who have played sub- 
ordinate parts to them before the dreaded hour has 
come when they must resign their influence and 
authority, their place as the god of their little circle. 
Temperament counts for much ; and love of independence 
and the vanity of power varies largely according to 
personality. Rank has little to do with it, and the 
poorest tradesman may be as tenacious of the power 
he has wielded as the greatest statesman. Then 
of course there is the difference between the man of 
active and the man of sluggish constitution ; the man 
who must energise even if it be gratuitously, and the 
man who must have some compulsion of pecuniary 
or other necessity to rouse him to activity. These 
differences will affect the result which follows from that 
period of life being reached when the harness must be 
laid aside because the willing or unwilling steed can no 
longer do the work expected from him, or when what 
work he does haslittleor no value. But when we consider 
the case of the more intense and energetic natures, it is 
quite natural to suppose that the withdrawal of their 
customary modes of activity will tell upon their psychic 
nature, and through that upon their physical powers, and 
therefore may actually shorten their lives. And thus 
we get all the recipes for promoting a happy and healthy 
old age which have come down to us from the time 
of the ‘‘De Senectute”. ‘‘ You don’t play whist? 
What an old age you are preparing for your- 
self!” was the exclamation of a modern, a prepontine 
modern. 

But there is certainly far more evidence for the belief 
in the dreariness of old age after active work has been 
laid aside, than for the shortening of life which results 
from the enforced inactivity. Two notable instances, 
and perhaps freer from doubt than most as to whether it 
is ennui alone that kills, and not the disease of old age 
ora more specific malady, are those of Napoleon the 
Great and Bismarck. The one lived six years in S. 
Helena, the other eight years at Friedrichsruh, each 
‘eating out hisheart”. If ever there were men who 


ought on the supposition to have been killed by the 
total suspension of their activities, these two ought to 
have been : but it would be extremely difficult to show 
that they were. Though Napoleon was no more than 
fifty-three yet it was the specific disease of cancer of the 
stomach of which he died, and the connexion between 
his exiled loneliness and the direct cause of his death 
does not seem very apparent. On the other hand 
Bismarck at the age of seventy-five, when he was dis- 
missed from the Chancellorship, could not have had a 
likelihood of more prolonged years than he actually 
achieved out of office, even if he had continued in office 
until the end. We might refer to instances of more 
ordinary men, such as for example judges who have 
lived for years after retirement, perhaps enabled to endure 
the tedium by various intellectual interests but still to 
endure. Nor need it be mere endurance; spiritual 
things even apart, a wise man, if not too dyspeptic, will 
never lose touch with actual life. There are old men 
with young hearts ; and the elder, when he has a young 
heart, is perhaps the most delightful type humanity can 
show us. 


A CIPHER OF CHARLES EDWARD. 


WE reviewed in our issue of 15 February 1902, the 
Duc de LaTrémoille’s ‘‘ Une tamille royaliste irlan- 
daise et francaise.” But we were unable to deal other 
than cursorily with Charles Edward’s Correspondence 
with his Paris agent Antoine Vincent Walsh whom his 
father had raised to an Irish earldom, and much of the 
value of that correspondence was lost as almost every 
person’s name was expressed by a pseudonym. Mr. F. 
H. Blackburne Daniel has now discovered a key to this 
cipher and a hundred others among the Stuart manu- 
scripts at Windsor Castle. This key which is endorsed 
**Lord Walch’s, O Heguerty’s and Kelly’s cipher” 
contains a list of some 180 names and therefore throws 
all the necessary light on what has hitherto been obscure. 
Thus in his letter of 24 December, 1754, the Prince 
gives his opinion of the author of the Elibank plot, as 
the attempt to kidnap King George II. came to be 
called ‘‘]’ai recu votre derniére en méme tems 
que celle de M* Campbell [Alexander Murray, Lord 
Elibank’s brother] auquelle jai fait une reponce. Pour 
ce qui regarde le petit, tout ce que je peux dire c’est 
que par pitié et compassion je continueres a lui donner 
les memes gages qu’a son camarade malgré que je n’ai 
pas eu lieu détre content par des petites hauteurs et 
maniéres qui ne lui convenez nullement”. By 2 May 
1757 the Prince was endeavouring to find other friends 
besides the King of France to help him to recover the 
throne of his ancestors and wished to secure some per- 
manent representative at the Courts of Vienna and of 
Madrid who would act for him as Walsh did without 
fee or reward of any kind. ‘‘ J’ai regu monsieur votre 
lettre du 23°"° d’Avril avec l’incluse de M. Harrison 
[Marshal de Belleisle]. Ses expressions sont des plus 
obligeans et vous ne soriez trop lui exprimer le cas 
que je fai de son amitié. Si je saves de quelle facon 
m’y prendre je voudrés bien faire des propositions 
a M* Eyres [the Queen of —— mais que la 
vielle tante Ellis {Louis XV.] m’en serait elle pas 
jalouse! et qui es que je pourois employer a cette effet, 
je voudrois bien aussi avoir une amie auprés de 
Manners |the King of Spain] Wade |the Duke of 
Huescar] et Mill [General Wall, the Prime Minister of 
Spain] mais dit mois qui voudrez l’entreprendre car 
M’ Burton [himself] nest pas assez riche pour en faire 
la depence.” A few days later he writes again pressing 
for immediate action ‘‘ Le 9g Mai 1757 j’ai deja écrit a 
M' Mansfield [George Kelly the Prince’s private secre- 
tary] pour vous prié de faire précé les avocats [to 
induce his supporters to take action] touchant le procé 
de cette jeune fille [in furtherance of his own cause] la 
parti advers 4 Rotterdam [his opponents in London] 
sont si embrouillé presentement que Il’occasion seroit 
des plus favorable.” On the 12th he writes ‘‘ Les pro- 


cureurs a Roterdam [my supporters in London] dont 

vous parlez ont toujours été bien disposés pour cette 

jeune fille mais il faut des assurances de cette vielle tante 

Ellis [the King of France] et des engagements solides 
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pour que I’on soit sure qu’elle nous trompe pas et entre 
dans des mesures effectives pour pouvoir terminer ce 
modite proces.” On the 21st he asks for an interview 
with Madame de Pompadour the King of France’s 
mistress whom he had treated so cavalierly on his 
return from Scotland in 1746. ‘* Non Monsieur la 
povre fille en question [always himself| ne méne pas une 
vie molle, ni sela ne sera jamais son choix, mais elle est 
determiné 4 ne pas quitter le couvent ou elle demeure 
presentement a moins davoir une établissement conven- 
able et je trouve qu’elle a raison. Si Masterson 
‘(Madame de. Pompadour] veut la aider effectivement je 
Serois charmé d'avoir une entretien avec elle mais il ne 
faut pas que cela soit pour battre la campagne, ces 
tems la sont passés.” He also alludes to the same 
subject in his letter of 3 July. ‘‘J’avois deja ete con- 
seillé d’ecrire a M‘ Lumley [the Prince de Soubise *| mais 
il ne me paret pas convenable a moins de trouver quelque 
pretext et je ne le trouve pas si ésé, puisque cette per- 
sonne a toujours evité de faire connaissance avec moi et 
méme de me voir quoique j’etais tres bien avec tous 
ses parants particulierement avec son oncle [probably 
Cardinal de Rohan] qui etoit un digne homme. Vous 
voiez par cela comment la chose est. Je n’ai pas 
encore eu aucune nouvelle de Campbell [Murray]. 
Je vous prie de lui faire savoir en cas qu’il retourne 
chez Burton [himself] de ne pas manqués de passer 
auprés de Lee [| Waters, Charles Edward’s banker] come 
il aura probablement quelques comissions a lui donner. 
Prenez bien garde de ne pas vous tromper et detre 
bien sur une fois d’un rendez vous donné par Master- 
son que cela ne soit pas pour battre la Campagne 
mais pour venir immediatement 4 un accommodement 
come il faut et sans aucune delez”. On 7 July he again 
writes ‘‘ La personne qui m’a apporté la votre du 4 me 
paret fort resonable et j’ai ete fort content de sa con- 
versation, je l’appelleres d’ores en avant [dorénavant 
M’ Symon [called Mr. S. in the key to the soher} 
il y a un nom dans votre lettre du 4 que je n’ai 
jamais peu dechifré. Vous me dite que M. Harrison [ Mar- 
shal de Belleisle] doit vous faire voire quand il en sera 
tems un M. Digley, je ne connois pas cette personne | 
a moins que vous auriez voulu dire M. Wigley [Count 
de Maurepas, formerly Secretary of State exiled from 
Court for a lampoon on Madame de Pompadour]. Voila 
le seule nom de ma connoissance qui approche a celui 
la dessus ; la votre du 9 m’est aussi parvenu. II me 
parest que M' Chambers[Duc de Richelieu] a tor cela 
auroit ete moi qui avez plutot réson d’etre sensible 
puisque il ne m’a jamais repondu a la lettre que je lui ai 
ecrit pas M‘ Truth |Mr. Gordon of Coherlie] mais des 
vrais amis ne se formalise pas pour de telles bagatelles. 
J’ai bien fait des compliments a Mr. Goodman [Dr. 
Wm. King, Principal of S. Mary’s Hall, Oxford] par M‘ 
Symon et je ne doute nullement que, ce que vous desires 
sera execute d’une facon ou d’une otre. J’avois oubli¢ 
de vous dire que M' Campbell [Alexander Murray| 
m’avet ecrit et averti qu’il conté de voir dans 
peu Burton; je n’ai nulle difficulté décrire 
a Masterson [Madame de Pompadour] s’il y avoit une 
occasion favorable ou un pretext mais autrement il ne 
convien pas, il suffit en attendant que vous lui exprimiez 
dans les termes les plus fortes comment je suis son ami 
et m’estimerai heureux si je pouvais lui en donner des 
preuves 

_ On 22 July he turns to the Pope, at least accord- 
ing to another cipher which the Prince generally 
used in his correspondence with the Comte de Serrant, 
Antoine ‘‘ Earl” Walsh’s brother. ‘‘ Je recoi la votre 
cu 17° courant et suis surprie de n’avoir rien recu 
de M* Mansfield [Kelly] de ce que vous me marqués 
touchant Fanning [the Abbé de la Ville] vous trouveres 
ici une lettre pour le rs yer Helebrune [the Pope] je vous 
Venvoie avec une caché volan mais n’oubliés pas de la 
cacheter aprés l’avoir lu”. On 21 August he makes 
‘further appeals in other quarters. ‘‘ Vous ne sauriez trop 
faire d’amitié de ma part vis a vi de Harrison [ Belleisle| 
Meldrum [King Stanislaus Leczinski of Poland] et Wynn 
[the Abbé de Bernis, a favourite of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, Minister for Foreign, Affairs, received the Cardinal’s 
hat in 1758, was subsequently exiled by her to Soissons 


* Charles de Rohan Prince de Soubise who owed his advancement 
to the rank of Marshal to the favour of Mme. de Pompadour. 


but afterwards restored to favour]. Come ce dernier 
parait etre souvent veu de Desborough [Heguerty, 
Walsh’s partner] il faut bien lui recommander de faire 
toutes les expressions convenables a Wynn de la part 
de Burton pour la reconnaissance qu’il a de toutes sa 
bonne volonté pour lui; M* Eliot [Lord Clancarty] 
m’a ecrit une lettre tres joli; Il vouloit avoir un 
entretien avec mois touchant les affaires de M‘ Burton 
et jelui ai repondu de maniére a le flatté mais de méme 
tems j’ai taché deviter sa visite comme il y auroit peu 
avoir des inconvenients pour le moment c’est un home 
a menager, et si les affaires de Burton tournet en bien 
il serait trés bon a etre un de ses commis pour ses mar- 
chandises ”. On 26 November he resents the criticisms 
passed upon his policy by Adolphus Frederick Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp and King of Sweden. ‘‘ Je puis vous 
assurer que M‘ Burton meprise bien tout les critiques 
de ces petits comis [his supporters], il s’est fait 
une sistéme [that of living by himself and working 
alone} et il le pousuivra. Toute chose a son tems 
pour le present c’est qu’il fait est a propos ; je connais 
bien le comis que vous appellez Metcalf [the King of 
Sweden] ce n’est pas la premiére fois qu’il c’est voulu 
meler des choses qu’il ne le regarde pas, il est tout a 
fait devoué A la fame de Bertie [Colonel O’Brien, 
known as Lord Lismore, formerly private secretary to 
Charles Edward] ainsi je suis nullement etonné de ses 
propos.” 

These negotiations were however destined to come to 
naught for they always broke down through the Prince’s 
determination to uphold the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. As he said in his memorable interview with 
the Cardinal de Tencin : ‘* Tout ou rien, M' le Cardinal 
tout ou rien”. Thus he writes on 28 September, 1758: 
‘“ Vous ne sauriez trop dire de politesses au comi de 
M' Grant |to the Pope’s legate] et pour son maitre, 
mais il m’est impossible de lui ecrire a presant les 
résons ne sont que tré clere a aucune persOne resonable. 
Pour ce qui regarde le procé [my cause] j’ai des nouvelles 
dernierement tres favorable des persGnes demeurant a 
Sanford [England] touchant le procé en question ; il est 
inutile Monsieur de penser 4 aucune temperament céme 
le gain est sure, si la moindre justice est doné aussi il 
ne peut et il ne sera jamais question que M‘ Burton 
voudra seder ni entrer en aucune accommodement 
touchant les petits terres de Vernon [Scotland] et 
Stanley [Ireland]”. We bave endeavoured by quoting 
these letters in his own peculiar orthography to give a 
summary of the Prince’s position at a time when his 
seclusion from his supporters and from the outside 
world has made his life a mystery to the historian. 
Walsh was in more constant touch with him than any- 
one else, and it is therefore likely, now that the cipher 
has been explained, that the Duc de La Trémoille’s 
work will prove of real value to the student of the 
Jacobite movement. 


EVE’S APPLE. 


SG Extreme Left of our Woman’s Camp, which in 

my opinion seems at times to subordinate con- 
sideration of our future rights to indignant contem- 
plation of our present wrongs, has, to. my knowledge, 
never fallen foul of what is surely the crowning instance 
of man’s dog-in-the-manger desire to clutch at the 
universe and monopolise the sidereal system. I mean 
his shameless appropriation of the forbidden fruit of 
Paradise. For, no matter in whose throat it stuck, 
that apple was Eve’s, if it was anybody’s, and Adam 
had no right to call it his; still less to make it a dis- 
tinguishing mark of his personal appearance. 

But, jesting apart, are not we women curiously 
neglectful of both our rights and wrongs in the matter 
of Paradise Lost? Does even the thought and hope of 
Paradise Regained enter much into our lives? Yet, 
surely, with the verdict which the universal ages have 
recorded against all things feminine, we do need some 
such promised vantage ground whence we can watch 
the battle wage ; secure, that in the end that verdict 
will be reversed? Personally I know nothing more 
inconceivable than the attitude of women towards 
Eve’s apple, towards its thousand variants such as 
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the legend of the golden fruit of the Hesperides, of 
the apple of discord; towards briefly the world-wide 
tale of man’s fall through woman. Believers or 
unbelievers of this creed or that, cultured uncultured 
alike, we never seem to trouble our heads about it. 
We seek no explanation even out of curiosity. 
We are more interested in the traces of the Solar 
myth than we are about the traces of this other 
world truth—or world lie. Yet it affects, or should 
affect, the very foundations of our position. It brings 
before us a question which must be answered before 
we can even formulate a policy. Is this verdict of 
the world against us true or untrue? That the 
verdict is against us who can doubt? Literature, 
custom, religion, folklore, each and all have their 
fling at us; and so often that it is mere waste of 
time to record instances. Most of us can recollect 
scores of these from ‘‘a woman, a dog, and a walnut 
tree, the more you whack ’em the better they be” to 
the Cornish fisherman's dictum that ‘‘ Women be like 
pilchards ; when u’ms bad, u’ms bad and when u’ms 
good u'm is but middlin’”. 

And the tone is ever the same, as arule one of tender 
contempt. Goethe, it is true, in the assertion that 
‘* Woman is mistress of the art of completely embitter- 
ing the life of the person on whom she depends” 
touches the deeper blame of Tertullian’s famous objur- 
gation. ‘‘ Woman! thou art the gate of hell”. But 
as a rule it is a shrug of the shoulders, a ‘“‘ Cherchez la 
femme”, while the last joke of a twentieth-century 
comic paper against a mother-in-law, a jealous wife, or 
an over-ardent old maid, is simply an echo of a jest 
that is as old as time. 

It may be urged that, since woman is apt to bea 
trifle—say, unreasonable—isolated axioms born perhaps 
of a passing irritation of the writer should not be 
given undue weight. It is the spirit of literature, the 
underlying connexion of the many which is the true 
estimate. I fear this does not mend matters. The 
many read the comic papers and grin over them! And 
as for the spirit of literature? Well let us take down 
the Globe edition, say of Shakespeare. His women are 
said on all sides to be his masterpieces: they are 
received with acclaim as true and fair presentments by 
women themselves, and with justice. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, he has but three types: the loving, the 
jesting, and the fighting women, but all three are repre- 
sented in the first few plays, to which we can turn. 
Miranda; her character summed up in the impulsive 
reply ‘‘I have no ambition to see a goodlier man”. 
Julia with her absorbing question ‘‘ Which of them is 
worthiest love?” follows suit. Silvia changing the 
type with her warning ‘‘ Have done! Have done 
gentlemen, here comes my father”. Then the Merry 
Wives! Even sweet Ann Page of whom it is asked 
‘*Whom means she to deceive? father or mother?” 
The comprehensive, complacent reply ‘‘ Both” seeming 
to arouse no surprise. 

Finally Isabella, of the fighting heroic type in a way, 
but still molluscous at bottom, in her pleading for 
Angelo on the ground that— 


‘* His act did not o’ertake his bad intent 
And must be buried but as an attempt 
That perished by the way ”. 


Now there is nothing to be said against these women 
taken as they come in the book. They are very 
charming, very feminine, but their charm lies, first in 
loving, second in jesting, third in being something that 
women ordinarily are not. Personally I find in Shake- 
speare, as in almost every author | know, that note 
which the gentle Amiel sounds when he says ‘‘ Women 
are the delight and the terror of men”. 

And this last brings me to a quotation from Frazer’s 
‘* Golden Bough ” which will show that in custom and 
folklore, as in literature, the verdict is against us. 
‘*It would be easy to prove” he writes ‘‘ by a long 


array of facts that the relation of man to woman is 


associated in the primitive mind with supernatural 
dangers, but the exact nature of these is still obscure. 
Perhaps Time will disclose this central mystery of life”. 

Religion therefore alone remains for proof in the 
adverse verdict, and, without touching on the dogma 


of any creed in discussion or doubt, it is surely quite 
plain that something is held to be still wrong with 
womankind. Even in the Christian Church the Council 
of Macon met in the sixth century to decide if women 
really had souls, Mahomet makes them depend more 
or less on a man’s coat-tails, Confucius on well! 
another sort of tail! and the great Hindu lawgiver 
anu is not much more complimentary. 

Yet our attitude to all this is one of negligent indiffer- 
ence. A vast number of Englishwomen for instance if 
you allude to the loss of Paradise are quite ready to be 
just slightly remorseful over the idea of Eve’s apple, 
but are quite as ready to smile indulgently over the half- 
contemptuous tenderness which conceals the bitterness 
of man’s resentment. Others again, quite apart from 
the dogma founded on that loss, dismiss the idea that 
there can be anything inherently wrong in themselves 
or their attitude in regard to their world. There is no 
tenderness in the contempt with which they account for 
the adverse verdict by saying it was made by man. 
Unfortunately this formula is not so satisfactory an 
explanation in regard to man, as ‘‘ made in Germany ” 
is to manufactures. The raw material out of which the 
latter are made is tangible; but out of what did man 
make his verdict? Did he evolve it out of his inner 
consciousness? Even that is unsatisfactory. His 
inner consciousness must have been conscious of 
something. Say it was only physical weakness on 
our part—still there it is. Say it is physical, moral 
or mental degeneration caused by centuries of slavery ; 
still there it is, the degeneracy must have been 
acquired. Why ? 

I find it, personally, rather an interesting question, 
while the following up of the faint clues which seem to 
lead us back to the discovery of what Eve’s apple really 
was, and why the eating of it brought a necessary curse 
on the world—since to imagine a curse which did not 
follow as a necessary corollary of the crime is to 
imagine infinite wisdom unwise—is more than inte- 
resting, it is enthralling. And the clues are or seem 
to be many. They are to be found on the right hand 
and the left, even in the golden apple of discord, and 
the Orb of State with its winged cross which the 
King and Queen held not long ago as the sign of 
regenerating power. Perhaps, therefore, as Frazer 
says ‘‘ Time will disclose this central mystery of life”. 
If so, the time will come also when we women have 
the chance promised us of righting the wrong. For 
that it is already righted cannot be. If it were, the 
wrong would have ceased and it has not. 

Anyhow does it not seem a trifle cowardly to sit and 
wait? Ought not we women to pluck time by the 
forelock and see if we cannot make him antedate his 
confidence? Is it not imperative that we should cease 
to set aside what is said to be our responsibility ; that 
we should find the wrong in ourselves—if wrong exists 
and so, by remedy, lay the ghost of a past crime, or 
else prove it—man’s adverse verdict—to be a nothing 
but a turnip-head bogey of his malicious fashioning 
with the will-o’-the-wisp light of superstition behind it. 
It must be one or the other, so much is certain. 

F. A. STEEL. 


SOUSA AND CELEBRATED COVENT GARDEN. 


= the words of the song, who is Sousa, what is he, 
that all the agents commend him? He is the 
conductor of what is called a military band, he comes 
from America, for which great country—so I learnt 
from a press paragraph lately—he has written a 
national anthem or march; and he has been, and 
may be now, playing in London. I attended one of 
his concerts recently and am now slowly recovering. 
Not that his band is at all a bad one. On the con- 
trary, it seemed to me quite as good as those that 
play, by order of the London County Council, in public 
parks. Let me hasten to add, in fairness to Sousa’s 
band as well as the others, that it would take some- 
thing more awe-inspiring than the order of any county 
council to drive me nearer to those bands than I have 
hitherto been. No musician can object to a band play- 
ing if he is not forced to listen to it; and for my part 
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i see no reason why the County Council, which would 
_not give a penny towards a municipal opera, should 
not spend thousands of pounds on brass bands for 
the mob. I hope they are more tolerable when one 
stands near than is Sousa’s in Queen’s Hall. A 
more monstrous notion I cannot imagine than this 
of putting a collection of strong-lung players, each 
armed with his wooden or brass instrument, in an 
enclosed space, and letting them go, like a hundred 
bulls, at some delicate piece of music originally scored 
for the ordinary orchestra. Why, the Sousa band 
actually had the audacity to accompany a song, and 
though it was only one by Mascagni, who never was, 
is not, and never will be a composer, the result was 
mone the less disastrous. Sousa is not, properly 
speaking, a conductor. In this song the band, so far 
as I could observe, did not look at him; he seemed 
to follow it rather than make it follow him; and the 
unfortunate singer was left to do what she could in 
a piece where whatever effect can be made at all can 
only be made by the freest style of dramatic ‘singing. 
At a Sousa concert, I am given to understand, the 
great things are the Sousa marches. We were certainly 
given plenty of them. After a piece by some lesser 
man, Sousa would lightly descend from his platform, 
and as lightly skip up, and the band would uproariously 
break out with the ‘‘ Washington Post”; and this 
done with, the gymnastics would be repeated, and 
we would hear some other thing of which I do 
not know the name. It appears to me that encores 
must be easily earned in Mr. Sousa’s country. In 
this retrograde one of ours the audience is invariably 
given an opportunity of proving that it really wants 
to hear something a second time. But so astonish- 
ingly nimble is Mr. Sousa that he jumped down 
and up again before anyone could clap twice. If an 
English conductor, or even an English bandmaster, did 
anything of the sort he would promptly be called a 
humbug, a charlatan. But I suppose customs differ, 
and | must add that if we must needs have encores the 
English custom seems to me the better one. And 
though Sousa may scorn us as a people who don’t come 
from Chicago and have not been fed on the sacred 
gospel of ‘‘ hustle”, it may be useful to him to know 
that our custom is our custom, and that by not doing in 
England as England does, in the one matter I am dis- 
cussing, he lays himself open to misconstruction. Press 
notices telling how Mr. Sousa was enthusiastically 
encored are worse than worthless to those of us who 
observed that Mr. Sousa, from our point of view, never 
allowed time for an encore to be demanded. As for the 
marches, I have heard them in music-halls, pantomimes, 
cafés and on street organs, but until last week I had no 
notion of their ear-splitting blatancy. Now I under- 
stand why Mr. James Henneker falls back on Strauss 
as a calm refuge. After one hour of Sousa I could 
have fallen asleep with the battle in ‘‘ Heldenleben” 
falling sweetly on my ears as a soothing lullaby. The 
Americans are, they themselves state, a great people 
and apparently they like great noises. In no other 
country in the world but America could Sousa and his 
band have gained the reputation they have there. Mr. 
Godfrey’s band is in demand here, I believe, for fancy- 
dress balls and solemn functions of a similar nature : 
possibly it gives popular concerts in large halls. 
Musically we may be, as the American critics say, 
far behind New York. But we have not yet re- 
garded Mr. Godfrey’s band as a possible substitute 
for the Queen’s Hall orchestra; the educated public 
does not regard a selection of national airs as equal to 
a Beethoven symphony. Obviously, either we or the 
Americans have something to learn. Finally, it has 
not yet been proposed to supplant ‘‘God save the 
King ” by the tune of any bandmaster whatsoever. 

As usual, Covent Garden has already begun to shout 
about the great things it proposes to do this next 
season. That is just the worst of Covent Garden. It 
not only shouts before it is out of the wood: it shouts 
**Out!” before it is in. Industrious Mr. Alfred 
Schulz-Curtius has lately sent me a prospectus of two 
cycles of the ‘“‘ Ring”. The first is on the following 
dates, April 27, 29, 30 and May 2; the second on May s, 
-6, 7 and g. - Richter will conduct, the usual eminent 
known or unknown singers will appear, ‘‘new scenery 


on a grand scale is being painted by Messrs. Hawes 
Craven, Telbin and H. Brooke; and every effort is 
being made by the directors of the Royal Opera to 
render the performances artistically complete”. ‘The 
Rhinegold” begins at 8.30 and finishes at 11; the 
Valkyrie” and ‘‘ Siegfried” begin at 5 ; the ‘‘ Dusk 
of the Gods” ‘‘(on a Saturday) at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, with an interval, after the first act, 
of an hour and half for a light dinner. The 
performances will then terminate about eleven o’clock in 
time for supper, either at a restaurant or at home. 
This arrangement, which was so successful in 1898, has 
the further advantage of allowing the theatre to be 
thoroughly ventilated during this interval, and the 
audience will return fresh for the last two acts, which 
will only be divided by a short pause of from twenty to 
thirty minutes for the change of scenery”. Surely such 
loving care has never before been bestowed on a 
Wagner audience An ‘‘hour and half for a light 
dinner ”, note: you are not compelled to rush outsidea 
heavy one; you are not compelled to go to a restaurant 
for your supper, neither are you whipt to your own door : 
you are allowed a free choice. There is but one thing 
wanting—and I make the suggestion while there is yet 
time to carry it out—why not give away with each set of 
tickets a coupon entitling one to that ‘‘ light dinner”, 
lasting an hour and a half, at some restaurant? Ihave 
noted an apparently clean and comfortable place of 
refection nearly opposite the theatre; it is much 
resorted to by cab-drivers and the coachmen of the aris- 
tocracy. Only ‘a light dinner” being required the cost 
could not be great ; and the profits ought to permit of the 
thing being done. Here are some of the prices : Pit tier 
boxes for four persons 31 10s.; orchestra stalls £5 55.; 
amphitheatre seats £2 10s. This is Bayreuth in London 
with a vengeance: it would work out nearly as cheap 
to go to Bayreuth in Bavaria. There must be some 
uncanny magical properties attaching to the word cycle. 
If the directors cannot like Glendower summon spirits 
from the vasty deep, they can utter the spell-word and lo 
multitudes hasten to pay extra-high prices for perform- 
ances of four of Wagner’s operas spread over a week— 
the other nights being presumably devoted to such 
masterpieces as ‘‘Trovatore” and ‘‘Cavalleria”. How- 


_ ever, if the public allows itself to be conjured in this 


way, I have no right to grumble: ‘‘ ce n’est pas mon 
affaire”, as everyone says at Covent Garden. This 
paper will, I suppose, pay for my humble coign of 
vantage. Admitting that Mr. Schulz-Curtius and the 
directors—who are they, by the way, the prospectus 
mentioning only one, Mr. Messager ?—have done their 
best as regards the front of the curtain, one wonders 
whether equal attention is being given to what goes on 
behind it. Strange rumours float around. It is even 
said that a gentleman who knows the difference between 
a bass and a soprano by other indications than the 
clothes worn by the singer has been scouring the Con- 
tinent in search of artists. Wonderful! But will the 
artists be given opportunities of rehearsing; will they 


be forced to rehearse? Will the orchestra, the scene- 


shifters, the electric-light men, be made to rehearse ? 
Or are the representations to be merely scratch ones, 
with sunrises in the middle of the night and moonlight 
effects in the middle of the day? Will Siegfried come 
on insufficiently, almost indecently, clothed, to the 
scandal of every respectable person? Will Wotan’s 
ravens drop amongst the warriors instead of flying off 
to Valhalla with the news of the approaching end of 
the world? Will scenery be dropped on soprano 
ladies by the ‘‘ arrangement which was so successful in 
1898”? To put all these questions in one: Will the 
performances be directed by one man who knows 
precisely what to do, how it should be done, and can 
get it done, and has not to let the most important 
things go hang while he fusses around attending to a 
lot of minor worries? Upon the way Covent Garden 
answers these questions depends the artistic success of 
these ‘‘cycles”. I do not pretend to be hopeful. 
The pecuniary success of the speculation is, I take it, 
assured; and the Covent Garden management has 
— but few signs hitherto of caring for anything 
else. 

Of Covent Garden’s other plans I know little; and I 
fancy the management knows no more. The season 
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will probably be of the usual sort: fair representations 
of bad operas and bad representations of fine operas. 
Nothing else can be expected from a syndicate which 
makes money and is quite satisfied with things as they 
are. For the present it is rather to Mr. Manners than 
to the syndicate that we must look for a good all-round 
opera; and Mr. Manners is hampered by the fact that 
he can only get the theatre at a time when a large 
portion of the paying musical public is away. Still, it 
is good to learn from his recent letter to the ‘‘ Times ” 
that his last season actually yielded a profit and that he 
intends experimenting again in September and October 
of this year. As Mr. Neil Forsyth stands in with him, 
the business side of his enterprise will be attended to 
properly. I wish Covent Garden was as well looked 
after on the artistic side as it is on the business side. 
But the wish is a vain one. J. F.R. 


THE INVARIABLE BADNESS OF AMATEUR 
ACTING. 


HERE is much to be said for the amateur in other 

arts. There is nothing to prevent us from taking 

him quite seriously. His work, at its best, or even at 

its second best, yields us a quality of pleasure which 
we could not win elsewhere. 

As ‘‘amateur” is a rather dubious word, let me 
explain that I mean by it one who practises an art by 
the way, as a recreation from some other kind of work, 
or as a recreation from leisure, and not with any need 
of emolument from it, nor devoting to it his whole life. 
Work done with this motive, done under these con- 
ditions, may often be trivial, but it never can be vulgar. 
Professionalism is a very dangerous thing. It tempts 
aman to accept a popular standard, and to ignore his 
own standard of what is right and wrong in his art— 
to aim at what passes muster, not at what himself 
thinks worthy. Necessitating, moreover, not merely 
constant labour but alsoconstant output, professionalism 
tends to foster a fatal fluency, enabling a man to 
say anything anyhow, robbing him, at length, of the 
power to express anything from himself. From such 
dangers the amateur is safe. Working solely for his 
own pleasure, he is not seduced into doing less than 
his best for sake of a public which does not exact, or 
positively will have none of, his best. Under no con- 
tract to stand and deliver at stated hours, he can 
linger over his work as long as ever he careto. He 
need take no short cuts to sufficiency. He may tread, 
with deliberate footsteps, the high-road to perfection. 
He never acquires a cheap ready-made knowledge of 
“how to do things”. Thus he must always be finding 
out for himself how a thing—how on earth even the 
easiest, most obvious thing—can be done. And thus 
the way, when he finds it, is his own way ; so that 
even the easiest, most obvious thing achieved by him 
has some distinction, some personal flavour and 
significance. Some beauty, belike, too; for his is ‘‘the 
hand of little employment” that ‘“‘hath the daintier 
sense”’—the lingering hand, delicately refining. The 
most exquisite work, in other arts than the art of 
acting, is always the work of an amateur. 

Take an example. No one, I suppose, will dispute 
that in the art of writing prose the most exquisite 
work done in our time was the work of an amateur. 
Essentially an amateur was Walter Pater. There was 
no worldly need for him to write. Writing was his 
recreation, his way of enjoying himself. To the last, 
he was an amateur. And the peculiar value and beauty 
of his work came from the very fact that he was so 
amateurish. He never mastered, because there was 
no need for him to master, the rudiments of writing 
as a business. He never could express anything 
off-hand. He had always to fumble and grope in 
the recesses of his consciousness before he could 
set down on paper the simplest thought. He had 
infinite leisure for fumbling and groping there before 
he need express thoughts more complicated. And 


thus it is that we have in his writing so exact and 
vivid a presentment of himself, and a beauty so dis- 
tinct from any other kind of beauty that is known to 


us (except, of course, in the work of his disciples). 
Suppose that Pater had failed to win a Fellowship, and 
had come ‘‘down” to London, there to make worldly 
use of the specific instinct that was in him. Suppose) 
that he had become a professional writer. And then © 
try to imagine yourself reading with any pleasure such 
books as he might have left behind him. Pater not 
exquisite! A poor sort of Pater that would be. 

I have taken in Pater, of course, a pre-eminent 
example—the kind of man bound to do” pre-eminent 
work as an amateur. The average amateur has but 
little true impulse for the art which he pursues—nothing 
that is worth expressing, nor much of the gift for 
achieving a beautiful expression of it. His work does 
not matter much ; but it has, at least, a kind of fragile 
charm and distinction. The faint reflection of a faint 
thing is better than the harsh reflection of nothing in 
particular. And the difference between those two re- 
flections is the difference between the work of the 
average amateur and the average professional. 

Not that I would altogether decry professionalism. 
Its power for evil is not unlimited; and it is to some 
extent a power for good. It kills only the exquisite 
talent. To that rarer phenomenon, genius, it is of real 
service. Pater was a great man in a small way, and 
professionalism would have been fatal to him; but, 
had he been great in a great way, he would have been 
all the better for having to earn his bread by writing. 
Take the case of any absolutely great writer who has 
been beset by that necessity. Take, for example, 
Balzac. Had he had enough money to keep him in 
ease and comfort, had he not laden himself with 
that appalling load of debts, he would not have 
written more carefully than he did write. Merely, he 
would have written less. Professionalism is a kind of 
pump. It soon pumps out of a small artist what might 
have been valuable had it been expressed by the small 
artist, slowly, of his own accord. It does not, on the 
other hand, exhaust the great artist. It does but keep him 
in a constant state of effusion. How much leisure the 
great artist has for his work is a question which does 
not at all affect the quality of his work. He is so 
strongly himself that his hastiest work bears always 
his own authentic stamp. The great artist is always at 
his best. If ever he tried (and he never does try) to be 
exquisite, he would not succeed in being so. Exquisite- 
ness is within the reach only of certain smaller artists. 
And it is within their reach only when they are working 
as amateurs. 

As in literature, so is it in painting and in music. 
In case D. S. M. and J. F. R. are keeping jealous watch 
on their preserves, I adduce no instances, and draw 
your attention merely tothe general rule. Turning to 
my own preserve, what do I find? A priori, of course, 
one would expect that a rule deducible from the arts 
generally would hold good in the art of acting also. It 
is among amateur mimes that one would look to find 
the most delicate and various interpretation of finer 
shades of character. One would not look to find 
great tragic acting, or even great comedic acting. 
But one would expect, at least, a certain exquisite 
subtlety in the portrayal of ‘‘character parts”. The 
average professional mime offends us with his 
roughness and readiness. His experience is such 
that he never has to think anything out freshly for 
himself. He repeats mechanically the tricks which 
he has played before, and which, maybe, he had picked 
up, in the first instance, from other mimes. If he is one 
who confines himself to a single ‘‘ line of business ”, he 
does the same thing, over and over again, in the same 
way. If he is ‘‘ versatile”, he does different things, 
over and over again, in the same way. Never is he the 
character as drawn by the author. Never is he even 
himself. He is but a tissue of tedious conventions. 
Now, the average amateur has little or no experience. 
Therefore he must think for himself. A part is put into 
his hands, and he must excogitate what will be the best 
means of conveying his idea of it to the audience. And 
it is likely (on the analogy of the other arts) that 
he, if he have a true bent towards acting, will give a 
very original and delicate performance. Well, let us 
test these likelihoods by our experience of amateur 
acting. We have all, in our time, seen a good deal of 


amateur acting. For it is acting which has been in our 
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time the most popular of the art-forms, and therefore 
the most ardently practised by the greatest number of 
amateurs. In the early part of this century, poetry 
bore away the palm. So pervasive was the force of 
Byron that thousands of ladies and gentlemen, who 
else would never have thought of rhyming love 
to dove, began to scribble innumerable verses in 
innumerable albums. Then came Queen Victoria, 
who was no poet, but was fond of sketching in 
water-colour. Forthwith, the albums were laid 
aside, and easels were set up in their stead, and 
the faltering fingers that had been stained with violet 
ink were now stained with moist paints. Later came 
Jenny Lind, and the genteel world sketched no more in 
water-colour, but warbled. Last of all came Mr. Henry 
Irving ; and the genteel world ceased to warble, and 
began to act, and has been acting ever since. Acting, 
indeed, has had, and still has, a greater vogue than 
came to any of the other art-forms. For, in a sense, 
it is the easiest of them all. Not everyone can write a 
metrical line, or draw a straight line, or sing a note in 
tune. But anyone who is not dumb and paralysed can 
come and speak a few lines across a row of footlights, 
and can imagine that he is speaking them rather 
nicely. The greater the number of amateurs, of course, 
the greater the number of duffers. But there is no 
reason to suppose that among even the greatest number 
there will not be some persons of real skill and talent. 
And yet, and yet, did any one of us ever behold an 
amateur mime whom he could praise without insincerity, 
or whose performance seemed comparable with even the 
worst professional performance? None of us ever 
beheld that amateur mime. Why ? 

I think I can answer that question. But my answer 
is too long to be given now. I must give it to you 
next week, in a second article on this sad theme. 

Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AS INVESTMENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT who was not convinced by 

the remarks we made last week to the effect that 
life assurance is a good investment, has kindly sent us 
details of two policies on his own life. The results 
have led him to the conclusion that “life assurance is not 
desirable as an investment to any except the improvi- 
dent, who would probably spend their money if they 
were not, in a sense, compelled to pay the annual pre- 
miums”. The point is a very important one; this 
element of compulsory saving is of the greatest value, 
and is by no means one of the least important features 
in connexion with life assurance. Although our corre- 
spondent does not think his own policies have yielded 
good results as investment, he adds ‘if I am wrong I 
should be glad to be put right : perhaps I may be, and 
in that case my opinion of life assurance would be more 
favourable than it now is”. As possibly there are 
many others who hold similar opinions, it is worth 
while to consider his policies in detail. 

The first policy was effected forty years ago at the 
age of 28; the annual premium is £23 5s. 10d. ; the 
face value of the policy £1,000; and the bonuses which 
have been added to the policy and will be paid at death 
at present amount to £602. The total amount that 
has been paid in premiums is £932, and the amount at 
present assured by the policy is £1,602. The second 
policy was effected at age 35, and thirty-three annual 
premiums of £28 6s. 8d. each have been paid, making 
atvtal of £935. The original sum assured was £1,000, 
which has now been increased by bonuses of £545 toa 
total of £1,545. 

If we divide the sum assured under the first policy by 
the amount of the annual premium, we find that each 
Al per annum assures nearly £609, while £1 per 
annum accumulated at compound interest at 2% per 
cent. amounts to just over £69. This means that up 
to the present the whole of the premiums paid have 
accumulated at between 2} and 2} per cent. compound 
interest. Treating the results under the second policy 
in the same way, we find that each £1 per annum paid 
in premiums has produced assurance to the amount of 
454 tos. 6d., and £1 per annum accumulated at 3 per 


cent. compound interest is £455 15. 6d. ; consequently 
the money paid for the second policy has accumulated 
at nearly 3 per cent. These figures by themselves are 
by no means bad results, since it is a practical impossi- 
bility for a private investor dealing with small sums to 
obtain the benefits of compound interest. But there is 
a further consideration to be taken into account. 

Especially at the commencement of the policies, in- 
surance protection was provided for an amount greatly 
in excess of the premiums paid. Had death occurred 
during the first year £23 would have been paid to the 
office, and £1,000 would have been paid by the office: 
and not until after many years would the total premiums 
paid, accumulated at a high rate of interest, have 
amounted to the sum assured. This insurance protec- 
tion obviously costs insurance companies a considerable 
amount, and its value can be definitely ascertained on 
any basis we choose to adopt. Assuming mortality to 
occur according to the Healthy Males Table, and the 
funds of an office to be earning 3} per cent, then the 
annual premium to cover this risk for forty years in the 
case of a man aged 28 is £1 5s. 10d per annum, without 
making any provision for expenses or profit. Thisis much 
less than the commercial value of the insurance protec- 
tion which our correspondent has had, so that had he 
been able to purchase the insurance protection by itself 
at cost price, and invested the balance of his premium 
in some other way, there would have been only 
422 a year to invest, and this would have had to be 
accumulated at compound interest at nearly 23 per cent. 
in order to amount to the £1,602 which is now assured 
under the policy. The insurance protection which has 
been enjoyed under the second policy, effected at an 
older age, is mathematically worth #1 11s. per annum 
on the same basis as before, and commercially worth 
much more than this. The balance of the premium 
under the second policy would have had to be accumu- 
lated at over 3} per cent. compound interest in order 
to amount to the sum assured. 

The policies actually taken by our correspondent 
were by no means the best selection he could have 
made ; but considering the absolute security provided, 
the rate of compound interest obtained and the value 
of the insurance protection, we think he will well find 
ample grounds for changing his opinion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR EDMUND BARTON ON COLONIAL 
TRADE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


The Manor House, Bexley, Kent, 
14 January, 1903. 

Sir,—If anything could rouse the people of England 
to a sense of the folly of our present fiscal policy, it 
should be the vigorous pronouncement of Sir Edmund 
Barton, Prime Minister of Australia, who says :— 

‘* We, in this Empire age, are not going to allow 
other people to possess those things which belong to 
us. It is not a profitable, simply because it is a selfish, 
view, that we should deal with all countries alike. All 
countries do not deal’ with us alike; and those which 
complain about having to be treated in the same way, 
with regard to ships’ stores, as our own ships have 
always been treated, have been treating the trade of 
our Empire in a very different, and much worse manner. 
I can mention three of them—the United States, France, 
and Russia—which have dealt with the trade of other 
nations in this style. Between their coastwise ports— 
such as Honolulu has been declared to be coastwise to 
San Francisco, a distance of 7,000 miles,—they have 
forbidden the carriage of any trade except their own. 
. . . Great as is the power and trade of Great Britain, 
during the last nine or ten years her exports have 
diminished in proportion to her population, while those 
of some of these nations have largely increased in pro- 
portion to their populations. It means a great infringe- 
ment and injury to the Empire. It may be fair,—we 
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will suppose it is fair,—to prohibit the carriage of 
passengers and goods from one of their ports to another, 
except in their own ships. If it be fair for them to do 
that, would it be unfair if we did the same? Why 
—_ we not do as they do, and save our trade as 
well ?’ 

The British Empire has possibilities of a magnificent 
future, with its 12,000,000 square miles and its population 
of nearly 400,000,000. It has enormous natural wealth, 
whether agricultural, mineral or industrial. The unde- 
veloped state of its colonies and dependencies is a dis- 
grace to England. We have not merely failed to 
foster its industries, but we have handicapped our own 
subjects in every way. After securing new markets at 

reat cost in blood and treasure, we foolishly allow any 
oreigner to reap the benefit at our expense, and to our 
detriment. Foreigners in our colonies are exempt 
from many of the burdens under which our subjects 
labour ; they contribute nothing to the Home Govern- 
ment or to the cost of the Army and Navy which 
protects their irterests in our colonies. In this unequal 
condition of thins, they naturally compete successfully 
with us, and take away our trade. 

Our markets are everywhere contracting. Tariffs of 
foreign nations exclude our goods, and the exclusion 
increases in intensity every year. Canada, which has 
prospered wonderfully since she adopted the policy of 
protection, enacted in 1897 a preferential tariff of 
12 per cent. in favour of Great Britain, in hopes of 
promotihg a commercial federation, in which Great 
Britain should adopt a reciprocal system in favour of 
our colonies ; but the loyal offer met with no response, 
and was curtly rejected by our Parliament. We hada 
splendid opportunity last year, when our Colonial 
Premiers visited England, in the hope of coming to 
some arrangement which would develop a huge inter- 
colonial trade; but they were confronted by the vis 
inertiz of that stolid, unreasoning worship of the 
Cobden Club policy, from which, though it is daily 
becoming more and more discredited, the people of 
England have not the courage to free themselves. 

The United States are tightening their grasp on the 
trade of Canada, and the Americans make no secret of 
their view that reciprocity in trade will ultimately lead to 
the union of the two countries. Shall we again neglect 
the plain teaching of history, and repeat the gigantic 
blunder by which we lost the American Colonies ? 
Some twenty years ago, the Little England policy put a 
severe strain on the loyalty of our colonists, and there 
were ugly indications of tension ; that policy has passed 
away, and the war in South Africa has evoked a 

lendid manifestation of loyalty ; but there are indica- 
tions that the ‘‘ swing of the pendulum” may before 
long bring the Little England policy to the front again, 

and may strain this loyalty beyond endurance. Before 
the Revolution in North America, our subjects there 
were quite as loyal as now, but their loyalty was in- 
sufficient to stand the strain of our selfish neglect, 
and disregard of their interests, which led to their 
separation. 

Under our policy of Free-trade our agriculture has 
been ruined, our manufactures have for years been 
struggling for existence, our working classes are call- 
ing out for employment, whilst we are paying to the 
foreigner more than £400,000,000 a year in the pur- 
chase of produce much of which might, under a 
common-sense policy, have been furnished at home, 

iving employment to our own working classes. The 

nited States and Germany are pressing us hard, and 
taking away our trade, even in our own markets. Our 
imports now exceed our exports by about 4 180,000,000 
a year. The industries of the United States have 
developed by leaps and bounds, under a policy of 
stringent protection, which the Cobden Club prophesied 
would be their ruin: their special exports in 1898 in- 
creased by 476,000,000 when compared with those of 
1890, whilst those of Great Britain decreased by 
£ 30,000,000. 

Yours truly, 


GuILForD L. MoLEesworTH. 


[Sir Guilford Molesworth’s point as to the preference 
given by Canada to the mother country is stronger 


than even he appears to be aware ; British goods since 
1898 have been granted a preference of 334 per cent.— 
Ep. S.R.]} 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Boston, Mass, U.S.A., 29 December, 1902. 


S1r,—The “‘ Boston Evening Record ” of 27 December 
comments editorially as follows upon the protest of 
Great Britain and Germany against the violation of the 
‘‘open door” pledge in the Philippines by the United 
States :-— 

‘Germany and Great Britain ‘ protest’ because we 
levy an export tax of $7'50 a ton on hemp they buy in 
the Philippines, and none on that coming to this 
country. They say this is in violation of the ‘ open 
door’ theory. What do they think we are keeping 
large naval and military forces in the Philippines for ? 
Naturally, to benefit by the trade of the islands, an: the 
only way is to have advantages there over our competi- 
tors. We have to let Spain, for eight years more, in 
on the same terms as ourselves, but we owe nothing to 
the other nations. The London papers do not like the 
way England seems to be working in Germany’s 
interests, but the two Governments are evidently getting 
together on almost all international matters, especially 
those affecting us.” 

This candid utterance expresses the true sentiment 
which actuates the United States Government and 
people in their intercourse with other countries. There 
is, most unfortunately, an impression in England that 
Great Britain is exempt from American dislike, but 
those who live on this side, enjoying daily opportunities 
of studying the attitude of Americans, stand amazed at 
the lack of information which underlies this belief. 
While much was said, throughout the British Empire, 
about the enmity displayed by Germany during the 
Boer War, the same feeling in America, displayed in 
every possible way, has been ignored by those chiefly 
concerned. In the same way, it is probable that 
American attacks upon Great Britain for her share in 
the Venezuelan demonstration will also be passed over 
as if American opposition and abuse had been directed 
against Germany alone. Has Great Britain no interest 
in the extension of the American navy which the repub- 
lican party managers are already scheming to secure 
by the manipulation of this incident ? 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
CAVEAT. 


‘SURELY AN ENEMY HAS DONE 
THIS THING.” 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, London, S.W., 13 January, 1903. 


Sir,—Thete is apparently a wish amongst some un- 
patriotic folk (were the war still going on, as it might 
be, I should say pro-Boers) to make the name of 
England stink in the nostrils of the world. 

Recently two statements have appeared in the press 
which are I think the work of enemies of our country. 

The first is to the effect that the ‘‘ only foreign 
Minister in Tangier, who is the least respected, is 
the representative of Great Britain ”. 

Now Sir, I am glad to be able to contradict this, 
even though our representative is my own kinsman, 
and one from whom I have received innumerable 
kindnesses. 

The French, German and Austrian Ministers are men 
of reputation, high position and ability and are highly 
respected by all who know them. 

The Italian Minister speaks Arabic like a native, and 
is widely known and liked. When I say that the re- 
presentative of Spainis Don Bernardo de Cologan, who 
was the senior of the diplomatic corps in Pekin during 
the siege, I think I have said enough. 
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His predecessor, Don Emilio de Ojeda, was for eight | busy if left to their own departments, called on con- 


years in Tangier, respected and liked by all who knew 
him. 

Though I have not the honour of the acquaintance 
of the Russian and the Portuguese representatives, I 
hear that they are men of repute, and the same applies 
to the representative of the United States. 

The author of the statement as to the respect in 
which the various Ministers were held possibly knew 
none of them personally, or having asked a favour from 
some of them, did not receive it. At any rate state- 
ments such as the above serve no purpose except that 
of making England hated by all and sundry, especially 
by sundry. 

The other statement was to the effect that nothing 
but the scum of Europe was gathered in the coast towns 
of Morocco. 

This is an absolute falsehood, for whilst there are no 
doubt many objectionable characters in all the coast 
towns, on the other hand there are many merchants who 
stand as high in character and in commercial integrity 
as any others of their class throughout the world. I[ 
do not deny the statement that opposition to the 
Sultan’s reforms has often come from certain Europeans 
in Morocco. Such unfortunately is the case; but even 
here in Happy England there are people who withstand 
all reform, even to the non-payment of rates. 

As I finish this letter and in the intervals of smoking 
a cigarette, and wondering if your ‘‘comps” will be 
able to read my writing, I observe the statement, that 
when a bull-fighter was killed in Mexico, the audience 
**cheered vociferously and seemed to gloat over his 
sufferings ”. 

Statements such as these can only come from a 
**Cape Colony Rebel”, they are calculated to do so 
much harm. 

What the audience evidently cheered was the man’s 
courage, as pinned by the bull against the barriers he 
attempted to salute. 

But Sir, what can a patriot do, when even the 
columns of our press are given up to those who want 
to make their country stink ? 


I am, Sir, 
Yours for Merry England, 
R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE ENGLISH DOMESTIC SERVANT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


19 January, 1903. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to say a few words 
in appreciation of Mrs. Steel’s advice to a mistress to 
follow ‘‘ the golden rule of never asking her servants to 
do any work of the conditions of which she herself is 
absolutely ignorant”. Everyone in England seems to 
be agreed that ‘‘ whatever be the cause it does become 
daily more and more difficult to get service of any sort”, 
and I think Mrs. Steel has put her finger upon one very 
grave cause. The experience of my lifetime has been 
in Ireland, where it is becoming yearly easier to get very 
fair servants, and during a couple of years spent in this 
country I have been struck by the difference between 
moderr Irish mistresses and their English sisters. 
I know the Saxon is tenacious of his “fixed ideas ”, 
and to people who have once for all accepted Miss 
Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Castle Rackrent ” as typical of the Irish 
household it will seem the wildest presumption to 
suggest that there is anything in which it may set a 
a mame example. But the average Irish mistress is 
ar beyond the average English one in practical know- 
ledge of how the work of every department should be 
done. It is our pride that we never ask a servant to 
do what we cannot do better ourselves, and surely the 
result must be a more intelligent and sympathetic 
organisation of the household work. 

One of my Irish servants, after spending a year in 
London, said to me that nothing would induce her to 
take service with an English lady as ‘‘ they have no 
consideration for their servants”. In English houses | 
see maids, who would have quite enough to keep them 


| stantly for personal attendance which our more inde- 


| 


pendent women never demand ; the result being either 
that the maids are over-worked or that their own proper 
sphere is neglected—probably both. 

Servants are very human and intensely appreciate an 
intelligent interest'shown in their work, and there is 
only one way of acquiring that, namely by learning the 
difficulties of the work oneself. I never guessed how 
much skill was required to plough straight furrows till 
I induced the ploughman to lend me his team and 
shamefully compared my erratic furrows with his even 
regular lines ! 

In our household—and it was very typical of Irish 
country houses—the daughters were made to learn alt 
the duties of cook, kitchenmaid, housemaid and parlour- 
maid, while they voluntarily added enough stable know- 
ledge to feed and harness their horses in health and 
nurse them in sickness. None of them now finds any 
difficulty either in training or keeping servants. 

We do not all care to live ‘‘ the simpler life ” recently 
advocated in one of your contemporaries—some of us 
even go so far as to think it will be a bad day for the 
country when all its women are so occupied with cook- 
ing and washing that the graces and refinements of 
social entertaining become lost arts—but we all may, 
and I believe ought to, learn enough of our own busi- 
ness to conduct it in the easiest, cheapest and most 
efficient manner. Yours faithfully, 

F. E. S. 


THE YEOMANRY ILLUSION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


6 January, 1903. 

Sir,—I wish to thank you very much for your kind- 
ness in giving my letter on the above subject in full, 
and also for the honour of your lengthy criticism. | 
am very sorry if my letter conveyed the idea—that I 
wished to write your articles for you—but I always 
thought that you invited fair criticism. I should like 
to point out that Mr. Brodrick regarded only a small 
portion of the Yeomanry, as possible cavalrymen— 
not the whole body of Yeomen. When speaking of 
the ‘‘glamour of the sabre” you were referring to 
the whole Yeomanry forces, and to such, I once more 
contend, the sentenge is inapplicable. They are not 
armed with the sabre. The proposed 5,000 would I 
suppose be so armed—but as the scheme is not even 
in operation yet, I fail to see how the ‘‘ expectant 
glamour” of belonging to this small number influences 
the recruiting for the Imperial Yeomanry. 

The fact that the Yeomanry are three-parts cavalry- 
men does not prevent them being efficient and complete 
mounted-infantrymen, and I again appeal to the 
words of Lord Roberts—I presume higher authority 
than either of us—to prove that the Yeomanry will be 
used to a great extent in flanking movements. 

I did not say the Yeomanry were not intended for 
home defence, and I am sorry to see you wilfully 
distorting what I say; but that though primarily for 
home defence, the past war proves that Volunteers 
will be largely used abroad. 

My tactical ideas as to the work of Imperial Yeomanry 
are those of the army authorities, and those—pre- 
sumably among them Lord Roberts—who drew up the 


present ‘‘ Imperial Yeomanry training”. The troop is ° 


divided into sections of four men each. At the order 
to dismount for action 1, 2, and 4 do so: 3 remains in 
the saddle and takes the reins of 1, 2, and 4 in his 
hands. He then rides—often at a gallop and always 
so when necessary and possible—to shelter. I leave it 
to common sense to say whether this can be called 
literally ‘‘ leading the horses” to shelter—I prefer to 
call it ‘‘ riding”. 

Perhaps you will give your authority for the con- 
tention that warfare in England would be confined 
chiefly to the roads. Again thanking you for your 
courtesy. 

Yours obediently, 


J. R. Lort-WIiiaMs. 
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REVIEWS. 


LYLY AND EUPHUISM. 


‘© The Complete Works of John Lyly. Now for the 
first time Collected and Edited from the earliest 
Quartos.” With Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes 
and Index. By R. Warwick Bond. Three 
vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1go2. 
42s. net. 


oe publications of the Clarendon Press are un- 
doubtedly making an era in the study of the writers 
of the Chaucerian and Elizabethan ages. By some un- 
fortunate infirmity which has attended him during the 
whole of his distinguished career as a philologist and 
editor Professor Skeat’s work always falls short of 
finality, but his editions of Chaucer and Langland 
are not only by far the best which have appeared, 
but will probably long remain the standard ones. Of 
Mr. G. C. Macaulay’s edition of the English French 
and Latin works of Gower it may be said with literal 
truth that finality has been achieved, he has made any 
further edition unnecessary, a mere work of superero- 
gation. Professor Boas has edited Kyd with the same 
ability and thoroughness throwing floods of light on 
the career of a writer whose biography had practically 
been a blank and giving us for the first time a correct 
text of his dramas, poems and tracts, a text which he 
has indeed settled for all time. And now side by side 
with these comes this elaborate and sumptuous edition 
of Lyly. 

What Mr. Warwick Bond has done may be best 
estimated by comparing it with what preceding editors 
have not done. In the first place none of them had 
undertaken an edition of Lyly’s complete works, or even 
produced an edition of any one of them which could be 
regarded even as tolerably satisfactory. Professor 
Arber had reprinted ‘‘Euphues” with a very inade- 
quate Introduction and given a bibliography of it, 
but he had done nothing more. Fairholt had edited 
the Dramas with a few jejune notes and a text as 
unsatisfactory as a text well could be; the pamphlet 
‘** Pappe with a Hatchet” had been edited with charac- 
teristic slovenliness by Professor Saintsbury and not 
much better by Mr. Petheram ; his poems had not been 
so much as collected. And yet few writings of the 
Elizabethan age are, intrinsically, more interesting, or, 
historically, of so much importance as Lyly’s. If he 
did not create he brought into fashion and into in- 
fluential vogue a mode of expression and style which 
affected almost every writer, nay almost every culti- 
vated man and woman of those times. It penetrated the 
drama, the lyric, epic and the pastoral ; it was adopted 
in the novel, in grave didactic treatises, in journalism, 
in private letters, and even in diplomatic correspond- 
ence ; it was heard from the pulpit, it coloured political 
oratory: it was the usual style in which great ladies and 
great gentlemen, when they were ceremonious, addressed 
each other; at court to ‘“‘parley Euphuism” was an 
indispensable accomplishment. ‘‘That beautie” says 
Blount ‘‘ who could not parley Euphuesme was a little 
regarded as shee which now there speakes not French ”. 
And when the fashion passed and it had ceased to 
affect our prose, it long continued to affect our poetry. 
Lyly’s Romance is still delightful reading, full of 
homely wisdom and shrewd remarks on men and life. 
His dramas hold a unique place in literature ; there was 
nothing like them before, there has been nothing like 
them since. Peculiar creations of the Renaissance 
and of the golden age of the Great Queen, they bring 
that strange and interesting time more nearly home to 
us than perhaps any other creations of Elizabethan art. 
Few now would have the patience to disentangle their 
allegory, but no one who reads them can fail to feel their 
charm and their originality. How exquisite is the fancy 
which weaves the rivalry between Elizabeth and Mary, 
Elizabeth’s displeasure with Leicester, the quarrel 
between the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury and 
Sidney’s relations with Leicester and Penelope Rich into 
such a phantasmagoria as ‘‘ Endimion”. Who but this 


rticular artist could have translated the relations 
tween Elizabeth and the Duc d’Alencon into such a 
quaint and charming fable as ‘“‘ Sappho and Phaon ” ? 


It is impossible as we read these plays not to be 
struck with the influence which they plainly had on 
Shakespeare. With no writings of his contemporaries 
does he seem to be so familiar. His comedies and 
tragi-comedies from ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” to the 
‘* Tempest” are full of reminiscences of them and the 
parallels, numerous as they are, given by Mr. Bond, are 
far from exhausting the examples which might fairly be 
pressed into illustration. Shakespeare is indeed always 
recalling him, sometimes in serious imitation, and some- 
times in parody. Lyly undoubtedly gave him the models 
for the prose dialogue of his romantic comedies—the 
models for its tone and its dialectic. He taught him per- 
haps to blend fancy with realism, and suggested the 
fusion of such elements as enter into the composition of 
the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”. He found in Lyly 
the germ of what was developed in more than one 
character, more than one position, and many beautiful 
passages, among them perhaps the most exquisite he 
ever wrote, the famous lines in the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”— 


That very time I saw but thou couldst not 
Flying between the cold moon and the east 
Cupid full arm’d &c. 


Lyly has other important claims to notice on which we 
have here not space to touch. - 

We have said enough to show that for no writer 
contemporary with Shakespeare was it more desirable 
to find a competent editor. Let us glance at what Mr. 
Bond has done for us. In the first place he has given 
us a complete edition of Lyly’s works, beautifully 
printed, we may add, and furnished in the way of 
facsimiles, indexes and facilities for reference in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. He 
has given us by far the fullest biography of Lyly 
which has ever appeared, clearing up many obscure 
and uncertain passages in his life, and enriching it 
with seven autograph letters never before included in 
it. Dissertations on ‘‘ The text and its bibliography”, 
on ‘‘ Euphues and Euphuism”, on ‘‘ Sentence-struc- 
ture in Euphues”, on ‘‘Lyly as a Play-wright,” and 
elaborate Introductions to ‘* Euphues ”, to each one of 
the dramas, and to the poems, together with elaborate 
notes to all of them attest the diligence and fullness with 
which Mr. Bond has executed the epexegetical portion 
of his work. With the text he has taken equal pains, 
recording every important variant. In a word he has 
produced a monumental work from which all future 
studies of Lyly must commence and on which they must 
be based. 

And now having given our testimony to the value of 
Mr. Bond’s truly memorable contribution to the study 
of Elizabethan literature, to his thoroughness and we 
may add to his accuracy and erudition, we will specify 
with equal frankness what seem to us to be the defects 
of his work. They spring from his merits and from the 
qualities to which those merits are due, namely his 
enthusiasm and his conscientious desire to be exhaustive. 
The first leads him into very greatly overestimating the 
importance of Lyly generally and especially in his 
relation to Shakespeare. To say of Lyly that ‘‘he 
was the true inventor and introducer of dramatic 
style conduct and dialogue” is absurd. To say 
that ‘‘ there was no play before Lyly”, is not absurdity 
merely but gross error. The truth is that Lyly’s 
dramas stood alone and are properly speaking not 
dramas at all, but mere fantastic interludes. The 
only one of his plays which has any pretension to 
be of really dramatic quality is ‘‘ Mother Bombie”. Nor 
is it in any sense true to say that he was “‘ the chief 
master of Shakespeare”. Shakespeare owed infinitely 
more to Marlowe and Greene, to Kyd and to the author 
of ‘* Arden of Faversham” than he owed to Lyly. A 
similarly ill-judged remark is the remark that ‘in 
comedy ” Lyly is Shakespeare’s only model! It was not 
Lyly but Greene who was Shakespeare’s model, if he 
had one. To say, again that Lyly was ‘‘ almost the 
first Englishman into whose mind the philosophy of the 
Ancients had sunk with fructifying power for English 
letters ” is to say what a little reflection on Mr. Bond’s 
part would probably have resulted in making him 
unsay. His enthusiasm has also blinded his judg- 
ment in leading him to swell his author’s works with 
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perfectly worthless additions to which Lyly has not the 
smallest claim, such as the ‘‘ entertainments” at 
Theobalds and other places, and the Funeral Oration 
of Queen Elizabeth. But if this is to be attributed to 
his enthusiasm it is no doubt also to be attributed to 
the second source of the blemishes in his work. We 
have no wish to imitate the Athenians in their treat- 
ment of Aristides and to turn Mr. Bond’s virtues into 
instruments for maltreating him—but we really think 
his work seriously suffers from the inordinate diffuse- 
ness of his style, the indiscriminating superabundance 
of his somewhat ill-digested material, and his exhaus- 
tive and exhausting industry. Indeed as we closed his 
volumes we both felt and murmured—inopes nos copia 
fecit. 

Of errors for which ignorance and not enthusiasm 
is responsible we have noticed very few and those not 
important. But the chapter on Euphuism is most 
unsatisfactory. With a particularity which is at once 
almost ludicrous and wholly wearisome its chief 
peculiarities are analysed and yet it is neither traced 
to its sources nor are its obvious models noticed. Mr. 
Bond does not seem to be aware that most of its 
leading characteristics may be directly traced to the 
Ancients from whom they were undoubtedly derived. 
In its fondness for illustrations from nature and art it 
followed Ovid, in its sententious moralising Seneca, in 
the blending of both Plutarch. In these and in other 
‘characteristics it is seen to perfection in the Latin 
literature of the late decadence, particularly in the 
Epistles of Cassidiorus. But what more immediately 
affected Lyly were writings to which Mr. Bond 
makes no reference, Ecclesiastes and the Book of 
Proverbs in the English version. It is absurd to exalt 
Lyly’s merit as a prose-writer by saying that ‘“ pre- 
ceding prose had either paid little attention to form or, 
being translation, had been hampered by its original ”. 
Cranmer and the translators of the Bible were greater 
masters of prose than Lyly, and, by the way, Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament was not first pub- 
lished in 1536, the year of his death, but ten years 
before. 

Mr. Bond would have greatly improved a most 
praiseworthy, piece of work had he pondered on the 
wisdom of the Hesiodic proverb that the half is some- 
times better than the whole, had he taken more pains 
with his style and had he been more sparing in 
rhetorical flights which are always superfluous and 
sometimes absurd and certainly serve no other pur- 
pose than to swell the bulk of a work already too 
voluminous. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SPIRITUALISM. 


** Modern Spiritualism.” By Frank Podmore. 2 vols. 
London: Methuen. is. net. 


RUMMOND of Hawthornden, in the stately 
Jacobean prose of the ‘‘Cypresse Grove”, 
observes that while it hath ever been held infallible 
and most certain that the soul is augur of its own mis- 
fortunes—whence so many apparitions and signs, true 
visions, uncouth heaviness and causeless languishings 
—yet ‘‘it hath been doubted if there be in the soul 
such imperious and super-excellent power as that it 
can, by the vehement and earnest working of it, 
deliver knowledge to another without bodily organs”. 
He discusses the mysterious interlacement and inter- 
action of spirit and its material organism, parts of one 
reasonable creature, and their severance by the sad 
estranger death. “If two pilgrims which have 
wandered some little piece of ground together have 
an heart’s grief when they are near to part, what 
must the sorrow be at the parting of two so loving 
friends and never-loathing lovers as are the body and 
soul?” By the senses the soul has enjoyed sweet con- 
tentments. They have been to it the gates and windows 
of its knowledge, the organs of its delight. 

With knowledge at its five entrances quite shut out, 
the spirit of man would be a prisoner in a dark dungeon, 
utterly unable to communicate with other spirits. (Laura 
Bridgeman knew her mother by some strange instinct 
of touch.) Even with all the bodily senses entire, the 
soul is narrowly circumscribed. Doubtless its fleshly 


integument protects it, isolating it from contact with 
ghostly forces by which it might be overwhelmed. If 
it be so, then to endeavour to transcend such limita- 
tion, with a view to an uncanny and dangerous com- 
muning with the spiritual world, would be illicit, and 
if the old art magic was not a mere charlatanry it was 
of this nature. Christianity had opened the only lawful 
intercourse with holy souls by sacramental fellowship 
with the Father of spirits. 

It is a far cry from the ‘‘ mystic sweet communion 
with those whose rest is done” to the rappings and 
concertina performances and elfish pinches and slaps 
of mid-Victorian Spiritualism. Mr. Podmore, the 
cultivated and admirably equipped historian of a still 
scarcely explicable movement, traces its pedigree 
through Rosicrucians, witchmongers, convulsionaries, 
speakers with tongues, teachings of Paracelsus, Mesmer 
and Swedenborg. He relates critically such extra- 
ordinary occurrences as those in the Wesley household. 
But he dates modern Spiritualism from the American 
trances and writings of Andrew Davis, about 1845. 
Soil and time were prepared for some such movement. 
A wide diffusion of ill-digested knowledge, crude and 
undisciplined thinking which will call no man master, 
a wave of humanitarian emotion, an eager expectation 
of some wonderful self-revelation of Nature—these 
were the characteristics of America at that time and 
to a less degree of Britain. Mr. Podmore connects 
Spiritualism with democracy. More accurately we 
find its appropriate atmosphere in the middle-class 
predominance which was then nearly at its height. 
Pulpit Protestantism had discarded the doctrines of 
the communion of saints and the intermediate state. 
It had sapped the idea of the supernatural and drawn 
a rigid line between this world and the other. No 
wonder a starved heart-craving, after inflaming itself 
with revivalist and Second Adventist emotionalism, 
turned with avidity to a new gospel which gratified 
the love at once of the marvellous and of the senti- 
mental. Some of the mediums, such as Home, 
were men of refinement. But the whole movement 
smacked of the Transatlantic ‘‘parlor”, the round 
rosewood table of which came in handily for raps and 
turning. People who derided as superstition such 
touching and awful communings with the Invisible, 
such ecstasies and entranced levitations as are recorded 
by contemporaries of a S. Catherine of Siena, believed 
greedily in the precipitation of Mrs. Guppy, ‘‘ one of 
the biggest women in London”, out of the ceiling, or 
in the anointing of Frank Starr by twelve angels in a 
Greenwich public-house. Lob-lie-by-the-fire, Milton’s 
‘“‘drudging goblin”, reappears in 1882 to lay the 
breakfast for Mary the cook, an archangel stirs Miss 
H ’*s arrowroot, and spooks choose the wall-papers 
and carpets for her new house. The more educated 
spirits ‘‘ reveal” paragraphs cribbed from the encyclo- 
pedia, and the theological ones give chromolitho- 
graphic descriptions of the celestial inhabitants, making 
heaven, as Mr. Podmore remarks, as familiar as 
Yarmouth beach, and about as alluring. There may 
be no antecedent improbability of visitants coming 
from the mysterious region of the dead. The parable 
of Dives and Lazarus can be read either way. But it 
is not likely that their message would be trivial and 
parochial. There is nothing vulgar about the appari- 
tions seen by Macbeth or Hamlet, and how affecting is 
Vergil’s description of Creusa’s shade, thrice vainly 
op in the arms of her lord. But really Artemus 

ard scarcely caricatures the spirit-rapping séance of 
his day. ‘‘I sed if Bill Tompkins, who was onct my 
partner in the show bizness, was sober, I should like 
to convarse with him a few periods. ‘Is the sperret 
of William Tompkins present ?’ sed I of the long-hared 
chaps, and there was three knox on the table. Sez I, 
‘William, my luvly frend, can you pay me that 13 
dollars you owe me?’ He sed No with one of the 
most tremenjis knox I ever experiunsed. The Sircle 
sed he had gone.” 

Faraday further denounced the manifestations as 
having been utterly useless to mankind. It was 
humiliating to have to discuss them. Mr. Podmore 
however, as one who has patiently investigated the 
phenomena for thirty years, is severe on the undignified 
spite betrayed by leading men of science, especially 
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Carpenter and Huxley, on the subject. He himself 
sums up powerfully against the reality of the psychical 
phenomena. He considers them a mixture of impos- 
ture and self-delusion, helped probably by a morbid 
state of hyper-zsthesia. But there remains a great 
deal that is unaccountable. Davey the conjurer 
jmitated many of thé feats, but other leading pro- 
fessionals declared themselves nonplussed; besides 
few of the mediums can have had more than an 
amateur training in legerdemain. Yet trickery was 
seldom exposed. Philosophers like De Morgan and 
men of science like Crookes (not to mention foreigners) 
became converts, and the most hard-headed men 
surrendered to what seemed inexpugnable fact. An 
even greater puzzle is the motive for going on, year 
after year, seldom for pelf, in the laborious exercise of 
a dull and wearisome swindle, for the mystification of a 
small circle. Home, who was patronised by princes and 
kings, may have been actuated by vanity. But what 
actuated a private practitioner like William Moses? 
Mediums commonly took to drink, and no doubt the 
solution of the mystery lies somewhere in the pathology 
of diseased or przter-normal nervous activity. The 
typical medium was neither seer nor scamp—though 
Home was expelled by the Roman police for sorcery 
and Slade got three months as a rogue and vagabond— 
but rather an example of ‘‘ psychic instability” not un- 
tinctured by craft. 

Mr. Podmore, though no Sadducee, does not believe 
in tambourine-playing revenants, still less in the 
‘*magnetic” theories which formerly distinguished 
the rationalistic spiritualists—with their etherial sperm, 
astral spiricity, neuro-vital or odylic force, effluence of 
a sensible fluid, electric thought rays discharging them- 
selves in raps, and other quackeries—from the spiritists 
proper. He plainly thinks the profane twaddle of 
theosophy is played out. But he has much to say about 
hallucinations, nerve-centres and trance conditions, 
about subliminal consciousness and automatism, and 
about the new future opened to scientific Spiritualism 
by the speculations of Myers and the remarkable clair- 
voyant or telepathic manifestations of Mrs. Piper. For 
Mr. Podmore’s constructive views however we ought to 
turn to his ‘‘ Studies in Psychical Research”. The 
doctrine of hypnotic suggestion, by the bye, gives un- 
expected support to the orthodox doctrine of dzmonic 
temptation. It is curious that at its first appearance 
Spiritualism was accepted both by the Evangelicals and 
in socialist and non-Christian quarters. The former found 
in it something to fill a gap in their emotional system 
and also proof of Satanic agency, while Owen and the 
apostles of social revolution hailed in it the dawn of a 
millennium. The spirits of just men made perfect were 
to bring ina new heaven and a new earth—but espe- 
cially a new earth. A third school, represented by 
Howitt, regarded Spiritualism as supplementary to 
Christianity. 


THE STONE AGE. 


“*A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the 
British Museum.” London: Printed by order of 
the Trustees. 1902. Is. 

We warmly congratulate the Keeper of the British 
and Medizval Antiquities in the British Museum on 
this admirable Guide. Nothing is easier than to com- 
pile a profoundly uninteresting catalogue of a collection 
and the Museum has more than once demonstrated its 
capacity in that direction to the despair of its well- 
wishers. Scholarly curators are usually cautious of 
committing themselves to definite expressions of 
pinion, and to be colourless often passes for sobriety 
of judgment. No doubt the head of a department in 
the National Museum must not be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine : he represents official orthodoxy, 
and we look to him for the truth, not for ingenious 
theories. But it is possible to find a middle course 
between dry non-committal and rash speculation, and 
we think Mr. Read has hit upon it. His Guide is no 
mere catalogue, but rather a suggestive and compre- 
hensive study of the Stone Age as represented by the 
implements of man. With the slightest knowledge of 
geology the reader can follow every statement, and 


we venture to say that after studying the hundred 
pages of this Guide, comparing the descriptions with the 
hundred and fifty admirable illustrations—or still better 
completing the study by an examination of the collection 
itself—he will know more about the earliest vestiges 
of man than if he had read the most elaborate treatise. 
Indeed the Guide is rather an eminently readable 
essay, illustrated by specimens, than a catalogue. It 
opens with a general account of the river-drifts where 
palzolithic implements are found, and it is curious 
incidentally to note how very recent our knowledge of 
this subject is. It is little more than a century since 
Mr. John Frere, describing his discoveries at Hoxne, 
for the first time ascribed these implements “‘ to a very 
remote period indeed, and to a people who had not the 
use of metals”. After this early ascription sixty years 
passed before the famous Abbeville deposits yielded 
such remarkable evidence .and gave birth to a new 
science. In his account of the characteristics of the 
palzolithic age Mr. Read seems to us to be at once 
lucid and moderate, though probably theré will be 
some who will question his views on the glacial period. 
On the whole, however, he is sufficiently cautious 
without being afraid of definite judgments when he 
feels on sure ground. He refuses to classify palzo- 
lithic implements according to types, which suggest 
‘*a relation between form and relative age that cannot 
be proved till further definite evidence is torthcoming ”’. 
On the other hand he is apparently in favour of the 
probability of an eolithic (or prepalzolithic) class. 
‘* The proofs afforded by remains in the drift gravels, 
regarded in connexion with discoveries in palzolithic 
caverns . . . are practically unassailable ; but clearer 
evidence is still needed to prove the existence of man in 
the tertiary period. According to some investigators 
traces of his presence are to be seen in certain rudely 
chipped flints found in gravels which seem to have 
belonged to a river system totally unlike the present. 
The true nature of such flints has been the subject 
of some controversy, ... but it may be said that 
whether these claims can be substantiated or not, the 
existence of implements of a ruder kind than those of 
the drift is in itself not improbable. . . The majority 
of the drift implements are clearly something more than 
the first efforts of an unpractised hand ; they show on 
the contrary signs of a comparatively long development, 
and it may be fairly argued that their ruder prototypes 
must exist somewhere’’, though easily confounded with 
naturally fractured flints. The extreme rudeness of a 
chipped flint is, of course, no ground in itself for deny- 
ing that it was man’s work. Among the specially 
interesting sections of the Guide may be noted those on 
the foreign bone-caves, including the celebrated Le 
Moustier, Solutré, Cro-Magnon, and other centres ; on 
the Bruniquel and Madelaine engraved stones and bones ; 
and on the English bone-caves, such as the well-known 
Brixham and Kent’s Caverns. 

The description of the neolithic implements is pre- 
faced by a brief comprehensive sketch of the change 
from palzolithic conditions. Mr. Read of course is 
careful to repudiate the popular notion of sharp lines of 
demarcation between the several ages, and also of a 
uniform degree of civilisation within any given age. 
‘* There are differences in the style of neolithic objects 
even within the limits of Europe, nor can we assume 
that customs and beliefs were everywhere the same. 
The men who brought the new arts into Europe prob- 
ably belonged to various tribes and issued from 
centres in which the habits of life were dissimilar.” He 
is also shy of fixing dates, and with good reason. 
‘*The relative advance towards civilisation of various 
countries has always been extremely uneven, favoured 
districts, such as the great river valleys, outstripping 
those which are less advantageously situated. For the 
same reason the Stone Age came to an end far earlier 
in some parts of the world than others. While in 
Ancient Egypt bronze was already in use at about 
5000 B.c., stone tools were still employed in Great 
Britain and Northern Europe some three thousand years 
later. The conversion of the world from the use of stone 
to that of metal has been proceeding in moreremote lands 
ever since ; but in most cases it will never be known when 
the change actually took place.” All this may seem 


somewhat elementary to the learned, but it is precisely 
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such plain statements of elementary scientific ideas that 
ought to find a place in a Guide. Mr. Read brings his 
wide acquaintance with ethnology and anthropology to 
bear upon his subject, and the little book teems with 
instructive suggestions. It is the best shilling’s-worth 
that has been produced for a long time, and we hope 
other departments of the Museum will follow the example 
in combining literary expression and broad grasp with 
technical accuracy in their Guides. Accuracy has 
always been a conspicuous merit in their publications ; 
but the other qualities have sometimes been equally con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


THE NEW EDUCATION MACHINE. 


‘* The Education Act 1g02.” By Montague Barlow and 
H. Macan. London: Butterworth; Shaw. 1903. 
3s. 6d. net. 

(> the twenty-sixth of March the New Education 

Act will come into operation as an actual 

living and controlling power over the secondary and 
elementary education of the country. In the mean- 
time, to change the figure, the disfurnishing of the old 
educational house occupied by the school boards has to 
be carried on, and the old and new furniture of the 
series of acts which ends at present with the Act of 
1902, has to be carried into the new premises which 
are in future to be occupied by the numerous family of 
County Councils, minor local authorities, and managers 
of provided and non-provided schools—a promiscuous 
crowd indeed. After the politicians have done their 
best to confuse counsel with words, it is quite restful 
to get away from their heated atmosphere into the cool 
temperature of Messrs. Barlow and Macan’s lucid and 
lawyerlike analysis of its provisions as they now stand 
with all their imperfections on their head in the Statute 
Book. We say analysis, but it is a great deal more 
than that: it is to an almost equal extent constructive. 
It fills out the bare skeleton of sections and sub- 
sections, from which no one who is not an expert could 
picture how the new creature of the legislature would 
live and move and have its being, with all the vital 
tissues which make the process intelligible. There is 
some amusement in imagining the effect the reading 
of it may have on the ordinary member of Parliament 
who took part in the divisions’on the Bill in a perfect 
fog of non-comprehension, as he sees it taking shape 
and developing at last into something comprehensible, 
and observes the bewildering kaleidoscopic shreds and 
patches of committee assuming a definite pattern. This 
very considerable feat could not have been performed if 
the authors were not thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole field of practical education administration ; and 
the advantage their book derives from this fact is 
evident on every page. 

It is we believe the first legal guide to the Act that has 
been published ; but it is so efficiently done that nothing 
seems wanting to its completeness. Most annotated 
editions of Acts are only feeble perfunctory pieces of 
work, evidently designed more for sale than for use ; 
but in this case those who are really wanting guidance 
through the intricacies of the Act will find the book 
will serve all their requirements. It is always neces- 
sary, where a new Act repeals considerable portions of 
previous legislation, that the relation of what is left to 
the fresh legislation should be clearly shown. This is 
done by Mr. Barlow in an admirable summary of the 
law prior to 1902 which amply serves to introduce in an 
intelligible manner the changes effected by an act which 
in so many respects bouleverses the old state of things. 
To only one statement we think exception can be made. 
It is said that previous to the Cockerton judgment 
school boards spent part of the proceeds of the rate 
raised under the Act of 1870 upon higher education, 
but though this has ceased the rate is still charged 
with the loans incurred for building the higher grade 
and pupil teachers’ centre schools. Since this case, how- 
ever, there has been another decision in which the point 
as to pupil teachers’ centre schools was raised, and it was 
held that the school boards had no power to spend the 
rate for this purpose. Under the new Act such ex- 
penditure can only be made by the Education Authority 


under Part II. This of course is stated in that most 
useful part of the Introduction which deals with the 
transition period during which the education com- 
mittees have to get themselves formed, the boards of 
management to settle their constitutions, and both to 
carry out that grouping of themselves which promises 
so well for an increase of their efficiency. How all this 
is to be done is admirably explained ; and especially 
the managers of non-provided schools will be aided 
greatly by the special information furnished as to how. 
far they can let their schools for a rent, find lost trust 
deeds, execute new trust deeds and group their schools. 
In the appendix there will be found various schemes for 
educational committees, and for grouping the voluntary 
schools, with the form of management clause recom- 
mended by the National Society to be applied for under 
Section 11 of the Act. All this, and the explanation of 
the financial working of the Act, owes much to the 
experience of Mr. Macan acquired as the Organising 
Secretary for Technical Education to the Surrey County 
Council. This collaboration of the two authors has 
resulted in a most satisfactory piece of work. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S REPETITIONS. 


‘*For Better? For Worse? Notes on Social Changes.” 
By George W. E. Russell. London. Unwin. 
1902. 3s. 6d. 

‘*A Londoner’s Logbook.” London: Smith, Elder. 
1902. 

| aagnes-riyeer-venged no doubt it is good business to get 

paid twice for the same copy. And if the editor 
of the ‘‘ Tatler” likes to publish articles that have 
already appeared in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian”, or, 
vice versa, if the provincial paper cares to serve up the 
baked meats of the London journal, the matter concerns 
no one but the two editors in question. We believe 
that fashionable parliamentary journalists like Mr. 

Lucy ‘‘ syndicate” their London letter, which appears 

simultaneously in ten or twenty sheets in the provinces. 

That is an excellent commercial arrangement. But it is 

a different thing when the journalist republishes his 

articles in a book—in that form once is enough. 

The social articles from the ‘ Tatler”, which 

now appear under the title of ‘‘ For Better ? 

For Worse”, are almost identically the same 

as the articles from the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” 

which appeared a few months ago under the title of 

‘©The Onlooker’s Notebook”. Our opinion of those 

articles was favourable, and if our readers wish to have 

our opinion of ‘‘ For Better? For Worse?” we must 

refer them to the SATURDAY REvIEw of 14 June, p. 772. 

But we are sorry that Mr. George Russell should risk 

his reputation by this kind of bookmaking. The editor 

wishes to puff his paper ; the publisher to sell a book. 

The pair between them have seduced Mr. George 

Russell into an almost senile repetition of stories that 

do not bear it. Is this the indifference of a philosopher ? 

The morgue of a Whig? or merely the spirit of com- 

mercialism ? Whatever it is, we consider that Mr. 

George Russell has obtained an hour of our leisure 

under false pretences, and we shall not forgive him in 

a hurry. 

Repetition of another sort spoils the discursive charm 
of ‘‘A Londoner’s Logbook ”, a reproduction of one of 
those monthly gossipings which one read on their 
appearance in the ‘ Cornhill” with a good deal of 
pleasure further enhanced by the certainty that they 
would not be a lasting burden on the memory. In 
these Mr. Russell repeats not himself but others. It is 
really time that “‘ the nicest Emperor I ever met”, who 
is dragged in, with quite unnecessary ruthlessness 
by the heels, was given a rest. Everyone has known 
for years that Mr. Oscar Browning did not say it and 
on what occasion. It was already old when it did dut 
in ‘*the Babe Babe B.A.” It was very old when it 
appeared in the ‘‘ Cornhill” and by the time this book 
was published its age had become positively indecent. It 
is not unlikely that in a hundred years or so the book 
may be of value. Suburbia is not badly sketched and the 
names of eminent people drop out with the allusive 
grace that would please the people he sketches. Future 
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historians may not improbably look on Mr. Russell as 
diarist somewhat as they now regard Horace Walpole’s 
letters. The Logbook is inferior to the letters in 
that it was written to please a mass of people 
rather than a succession of units; but Mr. Russell 
even when he is telling a very old story or spread- 
ing his month’s store of humour most thin has the 
light touch. He can express his mild satire with 
something of the same success as Mr. Birrell his mild 
criticism ; and we prefer them both in a magazine. 
Mr. Russell indulges excessively in those composite 
caricatures of names, of which Dickens’ Lord Verisopht 
is one of the worst instances. Two of Mr. Russell’s 
clergymen—both exaggerated types—are Mr. Soulsby 
and Mr. Borum, and the parvenu member is Mr. 
Boundersley. The trick of nomenclature is irritating 
and these instances are clumsy and dull for a writer 
who is at the worst neat and at the best prettily 
humorous. 


NOVELS. 


“The Jest of Fate: a Story of Negro Life.” By 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. London: Jarrold. 
1903. 6s. 


Criticism should no doubt ignore considerations of 
race except in so far as they influence an author’s 
work, but it is impossible to approach a story of 
negro life by a negro in a perfectly dispassionate 
manner. For, whatever the character of such a book, 
the fact of its existence is at present noteworthy. Mr. 
Dunbar is, we believe, the first coloured citizen of the 
United States to attempt fiction, and the first utterance 
of an inarticulate people which has for a century been 
the theme of philanthropists ‘‘ humourists” senti- 
mentalists politicians and contemptuous critics de- 
serves special attention. The American negroes have 
formed musical and religious developments of their 
own: are they to have a distinctive literature? Mr. 
Dunbar, at any rate, appeals to the European. His 
present novel could not, had it appeared anonymously, 
be pronounced the work of anyone but an American 
citizen curiously familiar with certain phases of negro 
life. It opens in the atmosphere travestied perma- 
nently for most of us by ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, that 
of rural life in the Southern States. As the time is 
the present, we find old family servants instead of the 
familiar slaves. 


owner, a woman with whom M. Bartheuil had had 
passages. The MS. is then reproduced, to the infinite 
weariness of healthy minds. Finally we have an 
‘*Epilogue”: ‘‘ The reading of this terrible manuscript 
made Georges Bartheuil very thoughtful.” He con- 
signed it to the flames so that none but he should know 
the sad story. We can only regret that Mlle. Tosti did 
not follow his example. 


Stronger than Love.” By Mrs. Alexander. 
Unwin. igo2. 6s. 

In this novel Mrs. Alexander has presented an old 
subject clothed in the garments of modernity. The 
lovely ill-treated orphan who is a great heiress in 
threadbare disguise we welcome with our usual civility, 
—but when this same heiress rejects the brilliant 
embryo Prime Minister though they mutually adore 
each other, and when, after passing through the vale 
of tears, properly assigned to heroines of fiction (and 
occasionally to others!) she still persists in marrying 
the rough middle-class sailor, we pause and ask 
plaintively—why should a pleasant story running on 
conventional lines suffer such severely modern treat- 
ment at its close? But, alas! poetic justice sits with 
shrouded face and folded arms while our well-disposed 
and evilly-treated hero goes out into the darkness of an 
embittered life. 


‘* In Chaucer’s Maytime.” By Emily Richings. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

‘*What irketh me with yon new-fangled books” 
remarks a knight, in the archaic manner adopted by 
the author for her dialogue. Chaucer himself is simple 
and modern compared with the language of Miss 
Richings. But she has acquired a great deal of in- 
formation and her descriptions and narration though 
drily and pedantically written, are full of interest and 
shrewd observation. So learned a lady however should 


London : 


_ be more certain of her Latin—especially when she is so 


profuse in quotation, and not write ‘‘libera nos a male” 
or ‘‘ Domine in Tuos Manos”. 


‘‘Distant Lamps.” By Jessie 
Jarrold. 1903. 6s. 

This is the sordid history of an unprincipled woman. 
Joyce Cathcart had no conscience, no self-respect and 
no sense of decency. The vicissitudes of her life before 
and after marriage are narrated with a pitiable absence 
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_ of reticence and delicacy. There is neither pleasure nor , 


A somewhat crude and improbable | 


handling of events drives an old negro butler to prison ° 
on a false charge, and sends his family to New York. | 


Here wife son and daughter all deteriorate rapidly. 


Mr. Dunbar seems to us to write naturally, with no — 


affectations, no prepossessions, of the degradation of 
weak impressionable human beings in vitiating sur- 
roundings. His negro family is plunged into that 
little-known side of New York which centres round 
the saloons and music-halls of coloured people. He 
writes with reticence, and though his incidents are 
melodramatic, he understands something of the true 
nature of tragedy. It can be imagined what becomes 
of children under influences which ruin adults: how 
the negro in the absence of restraint imitates the 
worse side of the white. Mr. Dunbar is determined 
to tella grim story truthfully, extenuating nothing: 
therefore his work enlists a sympathy for his people 
which no sentimentalist could command. 


‘The Heart of Ruby.” By Berthe Tosti. 
from the French by Violet Hunt. 
man and Hall. 1903. 6s. 

We confess to surprise that so clever a writer as 
Miss Violet Hunt should have deemed it worth her 
while to translate this feeble and neurotic story. In 
the prologue, M. Bartheuil goes to buy a case of butter- 
flies at an auction. A bottle containing a human heart 
is put up for sale. ‘*An indescribable sensation 
possessed” M. Bartheuil. He ‘‘ seemed to be glued to 
the spot where he stood, petrified, fascinated, con- 
strained to take action. That dead heart made a 
desperate appeal to the living heart” in his breast. 
He surrendered and bought the heart, which haunted 
him for days. He spent all his time in contemplating 
it. Then a friend sent him a MS. bought at the same 
sale. It contained the autobiography of the heart’s 
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amusement to be derived from this book. 


‘‘A Daughter of the Sea.” By Amy Le Feuvre. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 

For reading aloud at mothers’ meetings, or sewing 
classes in girls’ schools, or for lending to young servants 
this book is admirably suited and would prove popular 
—further criticism is invidious as stories of this nature 
have their own market. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Beginning of the World: Twenty-five Pictures.” By 
Edward Burne Jones. London: Longmans. 1902. 75. 6d. 
Lady Burne Jones explains that these designs were made for 
an illustrated edition of Mr. Mackail’s “ Biblia Innocentium ” 
to be produced by the Kelmscott Press with more than two 
hundred pictures. “ Many of these were begun, but none quite 
finished. The twenty-five designs here given were so far 
carried out that, with the help of Mr. Catterson Smith, it has 
been possible to complete and reproduce them. . . . Where the 
pictures were finished, they have been exactly reproduced, and 
where, as in some parts, little more than a suggestion was 
given, the skill and sympathy of the pupil have understood it, 
and made it visible to others.” This then we may take to be 
the last of those essays in the revival of older methods of 
illustration on which Burne Jones and Morris were intermittently 
engaged from the time of the “Cupid and Psyche” (1865) till 
their death. That first of them was, we think, the finest of all. 
It is the fragment of a scheme for the illustration of the 
“ Earthly Paradise”. A set of the drawings, on tracing paper, 
used to be in the Ruskin School at Oxford, and perhaps is still 
there. The engravings, some of them by the hand of Morris 
himself, are rare. He was dissatisfied with the results and 
never published them. One set is now, we believe, in the Print 
Room collection. A difficulty in the co-operation appears 
to have been the dislike of the designer to drawing his 
designs in ink for the engraver, so that they should 
meet Morris’s idea of the strength of line, the force of black and 
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white that would go with his type and build up a homogeneous 

e. If we turn to the exquisite drawings for an illuminated 
edition of the A:neid we see the quality of line that was more 
natural to the draughtsman. In the end Mr. Catterson Smith 
was called in to supply the link between drawing and woodcut 
convention. Sir Edward Burne Jones appears to have been 
satisfied with the result, and the Kelmscott Chaucer was a 
magnificent demonstration of the ideal in illustrative conven- 
tion and in quantity and distribution of black and white that 
Morris aimed at. We may be permitted to think, however, 
that a good deal of the charm of the “ Cupid and Psyche” or 
Vergil series of drawings had evaporated in this collaboration, 
and the drawings themselves represented a more stereotyped 
phase of the author’s invention. The present series will take 
its place with the illustrations to the Chaucer, a little more 
stereotyped than those by the greater share of the disciple in 
their production. The illustration of the dividing of the waters 
may be singled out for an example of that daring simplicity in 
image-making that fits this kind of art, and that of Cain 
reaping for the rhythmic design of the corn. The text of 
Genesis represented in the designs has been printed in a bold 
type that goes well with their character, and the book therefore 
is not only.a work of piety on the part of the family and the 
pupil towards the dead artist, but it will fulfil part of the 
original scheme, giving the early chapters of Genesis, with 
pictures, for the Innocents. 


“ Our Literary Deluge.” By F. W. Halsey. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 

We have received a book, apparently from an American pen, 
about “Our Literary Deluge”, chatty and pleasant enough 
(though itself perhaps a superfluous drop in that great ocean) 
and one which we should have been glad to review at length if 
we had been able to arrive at any new ideas about this Deluge 
and how to dam it or to stem it. We may however make 
one suggestion very trifling and obvious which few seem 
to adopt. People say whenever anybody supposed to be in 
the least literary comes in “ Oh! you are the very man I want ! 
What am I to send for from the library?” Confronted with a 
printed list of ephemeralities the mind staggers and reflects 
that it would sound priggish to say that when a new book came 
out Samuel Rogers read an old one. But we honestly think 
people might keep for such occasions on mental or other tablets 
a list of books which have interested them in the past and 
which though not “damp from the press” are not out of print 
or out of date. Everybody seems for example to know all 
about Charles Reade’s convicts and lunatics but of the first 
sprightly runnings of his imagination in “Griffith Gaunt” they 
seem sometimes to be unaware, and we have seen the book 
recommended in this way run like wildfire through a country 
house. Everybody by taking thought can make a list for 
himself—but, why should we, grinding nobody’s axe and rolling 
nobody’s log, refrain from “ mentioning ” two books with which 
we have had a like success—E. Nesbit’s “In Homespun” and 
Richard Pryce’s “ Miss Maxwell’s Affections ” ? 


“ The Prisoner in the Dock.” By James Greenwood. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

To have roamed the London Police-courts for four years 
with letters of marque from the “Daily Telegraph” must 
enlarge an observer’s experience of life, but it may result in a 
very scrappy book. Mr. Greenwood has an annoying habit of 
keeping exclusively to the surface of things, and there is a 
notable want of finish in his writing. He makes it evident that 
he could go a good deal deeper if he would: in his description 
of the seamy side of London he is shrewd but never callous. 
But a book like “The Prisoner in the Dock” arouses the feel- 
ing that there is something unsatisfactory in the condition of 
things which allows the miseries or the rascalities of the poor 
to serve asa relish to the breakfast-tables of our admirable 
bourgeoisie. Mr. Greenwood’s rascals are often impudent, but 
never witty, and his book is depressing, though in the preface 
he we aeney- amusement. His criticism of the working of the 
Inebriates Act, however, is valuable. 


“Sonnets. By William Shakespeare.” 
Astolat Press. 1903. 5,5. net. 

We have already spoken of the delicate work of “The 
Astolat Press”. The present volume like its predecessors 
shows the same refinement of taste in production: the print 
and paper are quite those of the epicure, and there is 
a carefully executed photogravure of Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus”. The price, however, may strike some buyers of these 
reprints as not low. 


The thirty-fourth collection ot cartoons constituting 
“Vanity Fair Album” for 1902 (£2 2s.) is as representative as 
its predecessors. “Vanity Fair” cartoons are hardly carica- 
tures as they used to be but the series is little less interesting 
for that. The artist manages very skilfully to secure his 
subjects in characteristic attitudes. (By the way it would be 
interesting if one day the admirable “ Spy” himself were caught 
in the Lobby and caricatured for “Vanity Fair” in the act of 
stalking one of his victims.) Sovereigns, princes, states- 
men, judges, soldiers, and men of the day are included in 
the present issue. It is perhaps a little cruel of the editor to 
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ut the Earl of Dundonald and Mr. Swift MacNeill under the 
aed of statesmen, and Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Seddon 
in a general category. 

“The South African Year-Book 1902-3” is a newcomer 
among reference books, and as the Editor says there is no 
need to apologise for the appearance of a work dealing solely 
with the New South Africa. The book has been compiled 
under exceptional difficulties owing to the disorganisation of 
the whole social and commercial fabric of South Africa. It 
contains a useful summary of the history, resources and genera} 
characteristics of South Africa, based on authority. The state- 
ment, however, with which a contributor opens his account of 
the invitation to the British Association to visit Victoria Falls 
is hopelessly misinformed. He says that never in the og 
history of the meetings-of the Association have they extende 
their conferences beyond the borders of the British Isles. The 
Association met at Montreal in 1884. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Princesse Errante. Par Léon de Tinseau. 
Calmann Lévy. 1903. 3f. 50Cc. 

Although we have always thought well of M. Léon Tinseau 
as a writer of light and charming stories, we had not be- 
lieved him capable of producing such an extraordinary book 
as “La Princesse Errante”. Undoubtedly, a masterpiece ! 
Indeed, we can remember no recent novel that can compare 
with it in imagination and veritable romance, in polished irony 
and pathos, in vividness of “local colouring”. Take the open- 
ing chapter. We are in the peaceful little kingdom of 
“Bothnie”, in the happy domains of an amiable and a kind- 
hearted ruler, whose income is small, whose palace is modest, 
whose person is so respected that he can idle like any commoner 
in the streets. Next in importance is his Excellency Baron 
Marstrand, who keeps the accounts of the palace, prepares menus, 
checks extravagances : is,in fact, so necessary to his Royal master 
that “even when a window-pane is broken the Baron is called 
in”. Then come Prince Olaf, the heir to the throne, and 
Hilda Marstrand, beautiful and accomplished. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the account of the life 
led by these personages. Everyone is simple and happy. 
Never a cloud, far less a storm. And so quiet and 
so unworldly are the people that the utmost emotion 
prevails when it is heard that the Baron is giving a 
ball in honour of his daughters eighteenth birthday. 
But like many balls, this one is responsible for a tragedy. 
Prince Olaf and Hilda discover that they love one 
another. However, marriage is impossible—the Prince being 
compelled to marry a Princess. At this moment we like Olaf, 
whose attitude is at once tender and honourable. Alas, that a 
gay friend (who has just returned from a trip to Paris), should be 
there to ridicule him, boast of his own amours, urge Olaf on to. 
betray Hilda! And suddenly Olaf disappears, and Hilda goes. 
on a journey with her mother ; and it is noticed that the Baron 
is broken, and the good old King looks grieved. No scandal ;. 
only suspicion. At last the Baron takes his protégé, one Niels, 
an engineer, to his country house, and there reminds him of a 
promise he made “ever to fulfil his master’s wishes”. This 
scene is too powerful to be described briefly: suffice it to say 
that the Baron’s command is that Niels marry Hilda, and 
take her and her little daughter away from “ Bothnie” for 
ever. Niels has loved Hilda in secret—but he is horrified. The 
Baron insists. At last Niels consents, and Hilda is brought in 
with her baby. Let us pass over the harrowing scene that 
follows, and come to the time when Niels and Hilda (husband 
and wife in name only) are living at Oil Creek in America. 

Almost sublime is Niels’ attitude. Never does he reveal 
his love, which still exists. And Hilda is grateful; and 
their only joy is Prince Olaf’s daughter, Mary, who, of 
course, is known as Mary Niels. Life at Oil Creek is. 
wonderfully portrayed. M. Léon de Tinseau must have been 
amongst the workmen and adventurers and miners of rugged, 
uncivilised America. The child Mary becomes the star of the 
camp—yet the sentiment is never overdone. Irony of ironies, 
Mary is called affectionately “the Princess”! Thus, until 
Hilda’s death, until Niels’ death—until Mary is left alone in 
the world and reads the letter which discloses the secret of her 
birth. And then Mary, grown into a beautiful young woman, 
worships the memory of Niels, and the memory of her mother ; 
and learns to hate Prince Olaf’s gay friend, whose réle in her 
betrayal the mother bas revealed in the letter. Here, the novel 
might flag ; but as a matter of fact it becomes stronger and 
stronger. Mary returns to America, and after many experiences 
—pleasant and unpleasant—marries an American. But a few 
hours after her marriage she finds that her secret is in danger : 
runs away: is lost to her husband for ever. She becomes a 
hospital nurse, and here we have a tremendous description of 
the fire that destroyed Chicago in 1871. Mary behaves like a 
heroine ; but she is forced to run away again when Prince 
Olaf’s brother meets her, and notices her remarkable resem- 
blance to Olaf, and, remembering the scandal, questions 
her. After adventures in China and elsewhere furnishing further 
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evidence of M. Léon de Tinseau’s great descriptive power finally 
Monte Carlo, the last act of the tragedy, where Mary has 
come to get a glimpse of gay life before going into retirement. 
And here at last she meets Prince Olaf’s evil adviser—who is 
staking his last francs at the tables. He loses ; frantic he 
turns to Mary, his neighbour, who has been watching him 
night after night, and begs her to lend him money. The hour 
of revenge has come: she refuses. Next morning Prince 
Olaf’s gay friend commits suicide ; and Mary, weary of life, of 
men and women, of all things, seeks peace in an obscure village 
in Turkey, where she dies a few years later. . . . From this 
survey it will be seen that M. de Tinseau has written, to 
say the least, an original book. At any point M. de 
Tinseau might have placed the excellence of his novel in 
jeopardy by excess of sentiment, excess of sympathy ; but 
he successfully escapes these dangers, he succeeds in arous- 
ing and holding one’s admiration for Niels’ chivalry, he awakes 
in us a feeling of reverence for the unhappy engineer. And 
the old Baron is also a striking creation : the old Baron whose 
sense of honour is the profoundest of all his senses, who 
lives on heroically doing his duty to the old King until death 
(to which he impatiently looks forward) claims him. The 
“ Princesse Errante” has been received with enthusiasm by the 
Paris critics, and is the book of the hour. 


Emma Beaumont. Par M. Reepmaker. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 

M. Reepmaker—a man of real talents—in this book is banal 
in the beginning, and incomprehensible—we had almost said 
insane—in the end. His hand should have been stayed at the 
moment when he ceased to be banal ; for his banality is less awful 
than his incoherency. Thus, Emma Beaumont, while she re- 
mains Emma Beaumont, is a beautiful and an accomplished 
young lady, who is loved and who loves. A dull love-affair. 
Words and words, and all of them commonplace words. But the 
lover is faithless, goes right away; and Emma Beaumont 
becomes Drosis. A second nature has Emma Beaumont: 
Drosis is all that is bad. Messalina was nothing to her. What 
can be the matter with M. Reepmaker ? 


Yvonne Godel et Cie. Par Théodore Cahu. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1902. 3f. 50Cc. 

Mdlle. Yvonne Godel is afflicted with an imbecile father and 
a weak-minded mother. So she leoks after the manufacture 
of boots, and keeps all the accounts, and displays a most 
businesslike spirit. Indeed, not a single pair of boots escapes 
her notice. Comes a marquis, who has never seen such an 
astonishing young woman. He is struck with surprise. He 
must also be alarmed, for although he cannot help admiring 
Mdlle. Yvonne Godel he marries an American heiress. The 
author has a sense of the fitness of things : for he makes his 
heroine marry a worthy young fellow who knows almost as 
much about boots as Yvonne herself. The book is not without 
pathos ; but there is too much about leather. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Janvier.  3f. 

M. Charmes has some sensible remarks on the duty of the 
various Powers interested in the Morocco imbroglio. It is a 
pity, however, that he persists in attributing all the Sultan’s 
misfortunes to the bad advice of Mr. Harris, the correspondent 
of the “ Times”. That gentleman has already repudiated these 
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Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms, 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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charges and asserted that he had adjured that potentate many 
times not to adopt Western novelties in a manner so certain to 
offend his subjects. Pierre Loti continues his fascinating 
sketches of India. This time he deals with Jeypore and 
Gwalior. A painful but intensely interesting paper is furnished 
by extracts from the diary of a lady who was living with her 
husband, the French Consul at Sivas, during the Armenian 
massacres. The whole document is a terrible indictment 
against the Turkish troops. There is one passage which reflects 
upon England in an unpleasant way. The Armenians “ are 
persuaded that the United States are much more powerful than 
the English for the latter, after having made them great 
promises trouble no more about them, they have not even a 
Consul at Sivas”. This bears out what competent observers 
have elsewhere stated. If England had been properly provided 
with Consuls in Armenia the Armenians might baw been 
dissuaded in time from the dangerous delusion that England 
seriously intended to render them active assistance. 


Revue de Paris. 15 Janvier. 2f. 50c. 

M. Léopold Lacour gives an admirable sketch of the career 
of M. Maurice Donnay, one of the most brilliant modern play- 
wrights. It is not generally known that the author of “ Amants ”, 
“La Douloureuse”, “Georgette Lemeunier” (the memorable 
dramatic success of 1899) graduated at the “ Chat Noir”, which, 
under the direction of the late Rodolphe Salis, produced many 
a celebrity. M. Lacour insists upon the undercurrent of 
morality that runs through M. Donnay’s plays ; but we think 
he should have added that no one more than M. Maurice 
Donnay understands, and gives so perfect a portrait of, the 
emotional Parisienne. The heroines in “Amants” and “La 
Douloureuse” were astonishingly faithful creations. Pro- 
foundly interesting is M. Victor Bérard’s paper on “ Germany 
and Venezuela”. Beginning with a sketch of the country 
and the people he turns to the important “generals” — 
or rebels—who have been responsible for the 104 revo- 
lutions that have taken place in Venezuela since the battle 
of Waterloo. Their manceuvres are tellingly. described 
and criticised, and particularly vivid is the sketch of “ Presi- 
dent” Castro. The author puts the “President” and the 
“ generals” contemptuously in brackets ; and he has a poor 
opinion of “ President ” Castro who, so he assures us, was so 
horrified upon one occasion by a slight, a very slight earthquake, 
that he leapt out of a window and broke his leg. M. Bérard’s 
outspoken opinion of Germany’s intervention in Venezuela 
must be had at first hand, but we may say that in spite of 
“her schemes and ambitions” America, and not Germany, will, 
in M. Bérard’s opinion, profit by the recent insurrection. 
M. Anatole France brings his “ Histoire Comique” to a close, 
and nota bit too soon. We do not stand alone in marvelling 
that so polished and conscientious an artist should have pro- 
duced such empty stuff. It is even more marvellous that part 
of the present instalment is downright offensive. For the sake 
of the writers great reputation it is to be hoped that 
“ Histoire Comique” will not be republished. 

Mercure de France. Janvier. 2. 25c. 

Chiefly remarkable for a brilliant if painful paper on “ La 
Vie Amoureuse de Baudelaire”. For forty pages M. 
Gautier contrives to be continually interesting and eloquent, 
although his theme could scarcely be more unpleasant. 
Without going into details we may say that Baudelaire appears 
to have been so deeply attached to the woman who was more 
or less responsible for his appalling state of demoralisation, that 
no amount of advice and persuasion on the part of his friends 
could take him from her. Like the true demoralised French- 
man, Baudelaire, at times, hated his mistress ; but the attrac- 
tion was too strong—he returned to her, sank lower and lower, 
descended into the very depths of degradation. So was it 
in a degree with his disciple, Verlaine ; but the “master” had 
just a shade more self-respect than the pupil. M. Loyson- 
Bridet’s article on “ Traité de Journalisme” might have been 
amusing, but the humour is so forced that it is positively 
painful. Excellent as ever are the critical notes on books, 
music, and plays; and M. Henry D. Davray’s letter from 
London continues to be a useful as well as a bright feature of 
this unique review. 


La oa (Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 15 Janvier. 
If. 30¢. 

M. L. de Norvins concludes his series on the American 
Trusts with a reflection on the ever-increasing power of the 
Socialist party and the following veiled prediction : “ Pris entre 
deux feux, le trust dévorant tout et le collectivisme menacant, 
le lion Américain devient hésitant. Il comprendra sans doute, 
plus tét qu’on ne le pense, qu’il lui faudra dévorer les trusts, de 
crainte d’étre dévoré par les socialistes”. M. Abel Hermant’s 
serial “Confessions d’un Homme d’Aujourd’hui” promises to 
be the best novel he has written ; but we will postpone all 
notice of it until it appears in book form. A paper on the most 
amazing telegram ever penned, the Ems Telegram, is interest- 
ing ; and M. Camille Mélinard has some thoughtful criticisms 
to make upon that difficult problem, “The Idea of Punish- 
ment”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 118. 


**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The “Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT from 4¢s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 865. 
LOUNGE SUIT Cs, 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - - ,, 60s 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


NESTOR: 
Tue EGYPTIAN 


is not the title of a novel, 
but the name of an Egyptian Cigar- 
ette—the famous “ Nestor,” that 
possesses the most exquisite flavour, 
and gives the subtle, dreamy aroma 
f that Cleopatra would have loved. 
GA This is no prosy Virginia weed, but 
Ha the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


It is beloved of the Moderns, 
whose delight is the true “ Nestor,” 
that bears the stamp of the Egyp- 
tian Government to prove its 
genuineness, 


“ Nestor,” the famous Egyptian 
Cigarette, is obtainable of all 
tobacconists throughout the 
World, and at 10 New Bond 
Street, London, W. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 
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COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


ESTABLISHED IS85I. 
ates monthly when-not 
10 1 
25% ho 2: 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
F. GREEN & CO. 
& oO. SERVICES. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
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rawn below £100 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
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ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
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& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
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hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Es ‘mates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'s LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. With 15 Portraits. 


ROCHESTER, 


AND OTHER 


LITERARY RAKES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Il. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 


By the Author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
“The Life of a Prig,” &c. 

“ Vivid and interesting.”— Daily Maiti. “ Fascinating.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 

** A very readable and ing book.” —Pilot. 

“* Gossips pleasantly.” —Giode. ** Most entertaining.” —lorning Post. 

“ A most entertaining book......never dull.” —ing. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUCHTER: its Forms, its 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“Those curious to know why it is they laugh could not but profit by a study of 
this val bl. book. 
“Dr. Sully’s admirable and most essay......Dr. Sully handles his 
subject as scientifically and as thoroughly as any German, but never allows us to 
doubt that he understands a joke.” Daily ews. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: Being Chapters 


in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By the 
late Witt1am Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, net. 


8vo. 16s. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET’S LIFE. 


With Portrait by Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart. 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* A Postscript by Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., is new to this Edition: 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES 


PAGET, Bart. Edited by Srernen Pacer, one of his Sons. 
BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. 
FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Bacteriology in the Victorian Era. Milk Dangers and Remedies. 
What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. 
Sunshine and Life. Some Poisons and their Prevention. 
Bacteriology and Water. 
BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By PeteR Mark Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocer. NEW 
EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo. gs. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the Great 


Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. By MANpDELL CreiGuToN, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of London. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENCLAND, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buck e. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 3 vols. crown, 10s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being Notes 


Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arruur J. 
Batrour, M.P. Ejighth and Cheaper Edition. Revised, with a New 
duction and S y (1901). Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Percy 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL: 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
B ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 


With Frontispiece by Lancetor Speep. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1903. Price 6d. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. _ By M. E. | MERE WORDS. By Harotp Ismay 
FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), THE HARPER'S SONG OF 
Book I. Chaps. IV.-VI. | SEASONS. By Miss Eva Gore 

THE DANE’S BREECHIN’. B 
E. CE. Somervitie and Chapters XXVIIL “XXX. 

Ross, Authors of | “Some Experiences AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
of an Irish R.M.” | By Anprew Lana, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New om and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Rembrandt : Twenty-six Photogravures after the Finest Pictures of 
the Exhibitions in London Jan.-Feb. 1899 and Amsterdam 
Sept.-Oct. 1898 (Supplement. With Letterpress by Dr. C, 
Hofstede de Groot). Amsterdam: Scheltema and Holkema’s 
Boekhandel ; London: E. J. van Wisselingh. £16 16s. 

A Book of Thirty Woodcuts (Louise Glazier). Unicorn Press, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The French Impressionists, 1860-1900 (Camille Mauclair. ‘* The 
Popular Library of Art”). Duckworth. 

**Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” :—Watteau and _ his 
School (Edgcumbe Staley).' Bell. 55. net. 

Spirals in Nature and Art (T. A. Cook). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Chinese Porcelain (W. G. Gulland. Vol. II.). Chapman and Hall, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of a Contemporary : Being Reminiscences by Ida Saint-Elme 
1790-1815 (Translated by Lionel Strachey). Grant Richards, 
12s. 

FICTION. 

The Man in the Street (Lucas Cleeve), 6s. ; The School for Saints 
(John Oliver Hobbes), 6¢. Unwin. 

By the Ramparts of Jezreel (Arnold Davenport). Longmans. 6s. 

Observations by Mr. Dooley. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

The Vision of Nehemiah Sintram (J. Wilkie). Stock. 2s. 6d. 

The Circle (Katherine C. Thurston). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Lucky Shot (E. Way Elkington). Treherne. 1s. 

The Romance of Poisons: Being Weird Episodes from Life (Robert 
Cromie and T. S. Wilson). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

The Wilful Way (Herbert Compton). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Wife Sealers (L. C. Alexander). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Tideway (Austin Clare); The Man who Lost his Past (Frank 
Richardson). Chatto and Windus. 6s. each. 

The Last Foray (R. H. Forster) ; By Thames and Tiber (Mrs. Aylmer 
Gowing) ; The Shutters of Silence (G. B. Burgin); The Parish 
Doctor (Alec. Cook); Crimson Lilies (May Crommelin); An 
Unwise Virgin (Mrs. Coulson Kernahan). John Lane. 6s. 
each. 

Hunting in Couples (Godfrey Bosvile). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Ivresse d’Amour or the Bliss of Love (G. Nikral). Drane. 35. 6d. 

Hostages to Fortune (Miss Braddon). Newnes. 6d. 

Thews of England (Patrick Vaux); The Fetich of the Family (E. A. 


Barnett). Heinemann. 6s. each, 
IiIsTory. 
The World’s History (Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. Vol. VII). 
Heinemann. 


How our Grandfathers Lived (Selected and Annotated by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and Annie Bliss Chapman). New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

‘“*The Nineteenth Century Series” :—Continental Rulers in the 
Century (Percy M. Thornton) ; Economic and Industrial Progress 
of the Century (Henry de Beltgens Gibbins). Chambers. 

Annals of the Kings of Assyria: From Original Documents in the 
British Museum (Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge and L. W. King). 
British Museum. 20s. 


Law, 
How to Enforce Payment of Debt (By a Lawyer). Grant Richards. 


2s. 
A Guide to Income-Tax Practice (Adam Murray and Roger N. 
Carter. Third Edition). Gee. 10s. net. 
The Education Act 1902 (Montague Barlow and H. Macan). Butter- 
worth. 3s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS, 


The Works of Robert Browning (Eight Vols. India Paper). Smith, 
Elder. 2s. 6d. each cloth. 3s. each leather. 

David Copperfield (Charles Dickens. ‘* The Coronation Series”. 
Treherne. Is. 6d. 

“The World’s Classics ’’ : - Henry Esmond (Thackeray) ; The Scarlet 
Letter (Hawthorne). "“Gaaa Richards. Is. net each. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacteria in Daily Life (Mrs. Percy Frankland). Longmans. 5s. net. 

Cancer: Its Cause and Cure (By ‘‘ Omega ”). Watts and Co. 15s. 6d. 

Sanitation, Personal and Public (J. P. Sandlands). Stock. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners (M. Horace Hayes. Sixth 
Edition Revised and Enlarged). Hurst and Blackett. 155. net. 

The Truth and Error of Christian Science (M. Carta Sturge). 
Murray. 65s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Secret of the Cross (J. Garnier). Stock. Is. net. 

Dissenting Orders and Church Status (H. W. Holden). Skefting- 
ton. 3d. 

Toward Unity (Rev. J. Tyssue Davis). Philip Green. 6a. 

Agnosticism (Robert Flint. The Croall Lecture for 1887-1888). 
Blackwood. 18s. net. 

The Histories of Rabban Hérmizd the Persian and Rabban Bar‘sat 
(The Syriac Texts Edited with English Translations by E. A. 
Wallis Budge). Vol. II. Part I.: English Translations, 12s. 6d. 
net; Vol. II. Part II.: The Metrical Life of Rabban Hérmizd 
by Mar Sergius of Adhérbaijan, 10s. 6d. net. Luzac and Co. 

Fiat Lux: Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticism (‘‘ In- 
quisitor ”). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Religion for All Mankind (Rev. Charles Voysey). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

(Continued on page 120.) 
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LONDON BEFORE 
THE CONQUEST. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' A scholarly and critical book on a very fascinating theme. 
«s..An admirable little volume, well illustrated and well written. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 


By Dr. N. G. PIERSON. Translated from the Dutch by 
A. A. WoTzeEL. Vol. I. 8vo. Ios. net. 
Times.—“ English students will welcome this translation.” 


A HISTORY OF 


The PROBLEMS of PHILOSOPHY. 


By PAUL JANET and GABRIEL SEAILLES. 
Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited by Professor HENRY 
Jones, LL.D. 
Vol. il. ETHICS, METAPHYSICS, AND THEODICY. 
steal 10s. net each vol. 


Vol. |. PSYCHOLOCY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


POMPEII: Its Life and Art. 


By AUGUST MAU. 
Translated by FRANcIS W. KELSEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


FEBRUARY NOS. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


ConTENTs For FEBRUARY: 


SIR WILLIAM MONSON. By W. | JACQUES CASANOVA. By Cuar_es 
FLETCHER. WHIBLEY. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS. By | THE PROVINCE OF POETRY, 
W. Beacu Tuomas. By Frank RICHARDSON. 
A NEW YEAR'S CARILLON. By | pomINIQUE. By H. C. Bamey. 
LOVE’S DESPAIR. By Professor | OUR UNHAPPY LANGUAGE. By 
CowELL. | An Unuapry ENGLISHMAN, 


IN SLIPPERY PLACES. By W. | THE BARON. By Forp Mapox 
H. Rarnsrorp, HvuEFFER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains:— 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. By Frank WILBERT STOKES. 
Colour by the WRITER. 
WHEN THE CONSUL CAME TO PEKIN. IL. 
THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Battle with the Wilderness. By Justin H. Smitu. 
KHARTUM TO CAIRO IN AN ADIRONDACK CANOE. II. 
ERvInG. 


Pictures in 


By Asicait H. Fitcu. 
111. Arnold's 


By W. G. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains :— 
THE CASTLE OF THE BEECHES. By Tupor Jenxs. 
ey OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howarp 
LE. 


IN YEDDO BAY. Story. By Jack Lonpon. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


No. 110. JANUARY 1903. Price 6s. 
THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 


Portrait of the late Archbishop of Can- | The Life and Times of Giraldus Cam- 
terbury. brensis, Churchman and Historian. 
The Three Churches in Ireland. The Credibility of the Acts of the 

The Church and the Clergy after the | Apostles. 

Restoration. The Study of Greek. 
Confession and Absolution. The St. Margaret's Lectures. 
The Holy Eucharist: an Historical | The Birmingham Bishopric. 

nquiry. Part VI. | In Memoriam. 
* Contentio Veritatis.” | Short Notices. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


ACADEMY.—“ Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a great 
personality and a great period, and published, as it were, in the 
heart of that period, has ever been so simple, so frank, so free 
from excessive adulation or petty gossip...... On the whole, 
Mr. Lee has aecomplished a difficult task with remarkable 
discretion.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 


EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Large 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW for January says: 


**Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked success, a work 
which required in no common measure a combination of as- 
siduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact..... -Our 
interest is sustained from the first page to the last; and, what 
is much more important, the book, early as it appears, has that 
weight and authority which make it a fair basis for forming an 
estimate of the influence, political and consiitutional, of Queen 
Victoria’s personality upon her country and her age, and of the 
general results of the reign.” 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: 


**Mr. Lee has produced what is the most complete and most 
accurate picture of Queen Victoria as a constitutional Sovereign 
that has yet been published. It is not probable that it will be 
superseded until the full and authoritative life of the Queen is 
written.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. ge OF os UNSEEN. 


Chapters IV.-VI. By Henry Seton GrEGorY, 
MERRIMAN. 
M. THIERS. By Sir Rowranp A cata MERCHANT SEAMAN, 


BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. T. 


1857-19038. By Harotp ‘CECIL RHODES SCHOLAR- 


SHIP » .N THE UNITED STATES, 
PROSPECTS IN Ee PROFES- By Professor Georce P. BAKER. 
SIONS. Vi. The Stage. 


BEFORE HOMER: 
SOUTH AFRICA AND ODYSSEY. By W. M 
AGAIN. By Oswatp Causton. 


A FRENCH ADVENTURER IN PROVINCIAL LETTERS. X. From 
IRELAND IN 1798. ly Sir Brighton. By Ursanus Syivan. 
Lairp A SLAVE IN AFRIQUE. By Miss 
THE PARIAH. By A.D.Goptey. Dora Greenwett McCHEsNey. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” :— 
“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency k’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed. 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bareman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post ss. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
ee M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. 10d. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


Cactus Cul.iure for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens. Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. Stewart THorsurN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod. 

s, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu _Iilus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very ay Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. SLATER. ird 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 ss. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, panies I. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. od. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B.C. RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with General and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 

. J. May. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Sater, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 31 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
FU games ; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d. The five 

und together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. n full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. rod. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WesTosy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1; Vol. II. I-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author 
of “‘ Library Manual,” “ Engravings and their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. ith Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Ilustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s. rod. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “‘ Scientific Whist " and 

Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELRosE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With illustrative Hands printed in Colours, By C. 
Metrose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and ay eegg: the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL. 
True Tales of Mountain Adventures (Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond). Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Travels, Trips and Trots: On and Off Duty from the Tropics to the 
Arctic Circle (Major-General J. Blaksley). Keliher and Co. 6s. 
Around the World through Japan (Walter Del Mar). Black. 185, 


VERSE. 
Kuldskap, the Master (The Hon. Charles Godfrey Leland and John 
Dyneley Prince). Funk and Wagnalls. 8s. 
Unter der Blume (Von Carmen , Sylva zu Deutsch Waldgesang). 
Regensburg : W. Wunderling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Industrial Problems (W. R. Lawson). Blackwood. 6s. 
net. 

‘* Bell’s Continental Churches ” : ~The Cathedral Church of the Notre 
Dame de Paris (Charles Hiatt); The Church and Abbey of Mont 
S. Michel (H. J. L. J. Massé), 2s. 6d. net each. ‘‘ Bell’s 
Cathedral Series” : — The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on- 
Avon (Harold Baker), 1s. 6d. net. Bell. 

Books, the Enemies of (William Blades. Popular Edition). Stock. 
Is. 6d. net. 

From Grieg to Brahms: Studies of Some Modern Composers and 
their Art (Daniel Gregory Mason). New York: The Outlook 
Company. 

Gefliisterte Worte (Von Carmen Sylva). Regensburg: W. Wunder- 
ling. 

Hazell’s Annual 1903 (Edited by W. Palmer). Hazell, Watson and 
Viney. 35. 6d. 

Jewish Encyclopedia (Edited by Isidore Singer. Vol. III. : Bence- 
mero-Chazanuth). Funk and Wagnalls. 

La Fama del Byron e il Byronismo in Italia (Dottore Guido Muoni). 
Milano: Societa Editrice Libraria. 

Local Education : Manual for Borough and Urban Councils (Charles 
E. Baker). Black. 55. net. 

Mr. Boffin’s Secretary: A Comedy in Four Acts (Adapted from 
Dickens’s ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” by I. M. Pagan). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Mudie’s English Book Catalogue. Mudie. 1s. 6d. 

Nature Student’s Book, the (Rev. Canon Steward and Alice E. 
Mitchell). Constable. 2s. net. 

Public Schools Year Book, the, 1903. Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY: — Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Church 
Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The Indian Review, 1 rupee; East and 
West ; The Open Court, roc. ; The Liberty Review, 6d. ; Vectis, 
3d.: The Ancestor, 5s. net; The North American Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Bookseller, 6d. 


FoR FEBRUARY, 1903 :—The Pall Mali Magazine, ts. ; The Smart 
Set, Is. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDoN. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapity, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for P: 

Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
supplement REMAINDERS. f 
upplemen ist, MBER (No. 331), just ready. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
T 3d. to od. in the Shilling Discount. Just issued 


and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, from the published 
prices of which the above discount is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, McEwan. 

The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Zioyd's News. 
Address: 22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mrs. F. A. STEEL'S 


Articles in the Saturpay REeEvVIEw. 


Jat. 3&—Side-Lights on the Delhi 
Durbar. 


Jat. 10.—The Average Woman. 
Jan. 17.—Mantelpieces and Maids. 


*," As these issues are in constant request, we 
would point out that if there is any difficulty in 
obtaining them they will be posted direct from the 
Office on receipt of 64d. each. 


The Higher Schools of 
England. 


The introductory article in this Series appeared 
on Jan. 3; the article on Eton College appeared 
Jan. 17; the article on Harrow will appear Jan. 31. 


A Good Dictionary 


Reference Library in itself. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Saturpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 


CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


DAILY 


Special Articles : 
M. DE WITTE. 


THIEVING AS A FINE ART FOR 
AUTHORS. By Joun Coteman. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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HE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE ALFRED PATCHETT, 
Eso, OF BIRKDALE, NEAR LIVERPOOL (SOLD BY ORDER OF 
. THE EXECUTORS). 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, january 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Alfred Patchett, Esq., of Birkdale, near Li I (sold by 
order of the Executors), comprising Topographical Books, chiefly relating to York- 
shire and cashire, Serial Publications. including the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Chetham Society, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society, Parish Register Society, Thoresby Society, Yorkshire Archzologi- 
cal and Topographical Association, Record Series and Journal, Yorkshire Parish 
Register Society, HarleianVisitation, &c., Illuminated Hore, and Works relating to 
graphy and Bibliography, County Histories, comprising Baker’s Northampton, 
Cussan’s Hertfordshire. Hutchins’s Dorset, Ormerod’s Cheshire, Whittaker’s Leeds 
and Richmondshire, &c., Ackermann’s Westminster, Oxford and Cambridge Public 
Schools, Pyne’s Royal Residences, and other Books with Coloured Plates, Histori- 
cal Literature, Works on Architecture, Archeology, and the Fine Arts, Genealogy, 

Family History, valuable Works of Reference. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MSS., INCLUDING THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE LIONEL JOHNSON, Esg., WM. STIRLING, AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES. ‘ 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL_ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

nd, W.C., on THURSDAY, pad 29, 1903, and Two Following Days, at 

1 o'clock precisely, a Collection of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS (English and 

Foreign) including the Library of the late Lionel Johnson, Esq., the Library of 

the late Wm. Stirling, Esq., and Other Properties, comprising First Editions of 

Famous American Writers, a Number of Modern Works by Distinguished Literary 

Critics First Editions of Recent English Writers, Publications of the Daniel and 

other Private Presses, Books Illustrated by Cruikshank and Others, Ackermann's 

“*Microcosm of London,” Westmacott’s ‘‘The English Spy,” Fine Art, Archi- 

tectural and Topographical Works, the Works of Old Italian and French Archi- 

tects, Vitruvius, Serlio, Du Cerceau, Alberti, Palladio, Rusconi, &c. Old and Rare 
s, and Works in General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musica! Play, 
THE GIRL FROM RAv’s. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Director: 
Twice Daily, at 1 30 and 7.30. “MOTHER GOOSE.” 

DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Madge Lessing 

Maude Beatty, Marie George, Fanny Joyce. Grigolatis, &c. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINERY DUCHESS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


Catalogues may be had. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


The following notices are sent out by Mr. ANDREW 
MOIR (London Secretary) :— 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 3. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after WEDNESDAY, 
4th FEBRUARY, 1903, of Dividend No. 3 (10 per cent., i.e. 2s. per Share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 3, either at the London Office of the Company: 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E C., or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d’Or 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the last address as well as any presented at the London 
Office for account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 1s, 11d. pe 

Share, the deduction of rd. being made on account of French Transfer Duty and 
French Income Tax. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between 
the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 21. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after WEDNESDAY, 
4th FEBRUARY, 1903, of Dividend No. 21 (6 per cent., i.e. 6s. per share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 16, at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 3. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after WEDNESDAY, 
4th FEBRUARY, 1903, of Dividend No. 3 (73 per cent., ie. 1s. 6d. per Share), 
after surrender of Coupon No. 3, at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English income tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. Listing Forms 


may be had on application. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
UEEN'’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
zonductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. NEwMAN, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
JANUARY 31, at 3. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Vocalists—Dr. and Madame Kraus. 
Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Harotp Bauer. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (numbered), 2s. 6d., 1s., of usual Agents, and Rosert 
Newman, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


Will give THREE RECITALS, accompanying herself on the Psaltery made for 
her by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 
JANUARY 30th, FEBRUARY 3rd and rath, at 5.30 P.M., at 
MRS. JOPLING’S STUDIO, Logan Place, Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


“‘Miss Farr chanted poems to distinct musical phrases......which simply lent 
perfect grace to their natural movement.” 
$ Mr. Wittiam ARCHER in Study and Stage. 
“Miss Farr has a beautiful voice and a genuine feeling for the beauty of verse.” 
The Academy, Mr. ARTHUR Symons. 


Tickets, 7s. or 3s. 6d, each, can only be taken beorehand. Apply to Miss 
Mavup CrackNELL, 36 Blyth Road, West Kensington, W. 


APPLY TO 
BYRON J. GRANT 
FOR DESCRIPTION OF 
Farms for Sale in New Brunswick. 
Full Information Given Free of Charge. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address : No, 253 St. Joun Street, ST. JOHN, WEST, 
New Brunswick, DoMINION OF CANADA. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is eerie vets, 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE P INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 
that their will be up letters are 
mar rivate,” but they are requested to su; icu respecting 
dates, places, names conduct, and to post their Tetters or ‘call at this office 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
tos Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 8. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after WEDNESDAY, 
4th FEBRUARY, 1903, of Dividend No. 8 (60 per cent., i.e. 12s. per share) after 
surrender of Coupon No. 8, at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within 


E.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 
Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 


lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. Listing 
Forms may be had on application. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
La 
One Year ... owe 
Haif Year... sco OIF 2 
Quarter Year O 7 ave OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
pitensdeleniaelenie i i Library, Rue de Rivoli 
yvean & C villet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 


+eeeeeLe Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 


” 
ee oo ++ eeeee+Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN .. 


H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Gerold & Co., Stelansplatz, 


ron, M 
Senmaces CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

“Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
{am commanded by His Majesty. in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


“Yours faithfully, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘“‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
‘Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter. Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


“A brilliant book.”—The Times. -“ Particularly good.” —Academy, 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Llustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON Environs. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


FIELD LANE 
Ragged Schools & Refuges, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
(Established over 60 Years.) 
Will YCU HELP the Committee to Relieve the 
STARVING POOR this SEVERE WINTER? 


Creche for Babies. 
5,916 Attendances during last year. 


industrial Home for Waifs. 

130 Maintained and Educated. 
Refuges for Homeless Poor. 

746 Maintained last year. 
Deserving Poor of the Neighbourhood Relieved. 


3.000 attend the Institution every week. 


The Committee have been enabled to relieve Numbers of Cases of 
Semi-Starvation and Dire Want which have been brought 
under notice by the Bible Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Maternal 
Society, &c. &c.; 


Funds are still Urgently Needed. 


Bankers: Messrs. Barctay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
- Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary: Mr. Perecrine Pxatt, at the Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘“‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WILFUL WAY. By Hersert Compton, Author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran Tyt er, Author of ‘‘ Saint Mungo’s City,” &c. 
THE WINE OF FINVARRA. ByC. L. Antrosus, Author of ‘ Wildersmoor,” &c. 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By Georces Ounet, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.” Translated by F. 


RorHweE B.A. 


THE TIDEWAY. By Austin Crare, Author of ‘‘ For the Love of a Lass.” 
ROSEBURY. By L. T. Means, Author of ‘‘ Th: Voice of the Charmer,” &c. 


THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. By Cyvrit Seymour. 
THE POWER OF THE PALMIST. By Viorer Gutrenserc, Author of ‘‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.” 

February 1 
THE INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. TrEETON. 


A SON OF HAGAR. By Hat Caine. LIBRARY EDITION. Uniform with the Library Editions of 
“ Deemster" and “ Shadow of a Crime.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frank Ricwarpson, Author of “The King’s Counsel.” 


With 50 Illustrations by Tow Browne, R.I. 


THE GATES OF WRATH. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel,” &c. 
TRUTH. By Zora. Translated by Ernest A. VizeTELLy. 

RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. ByG. A. Henry. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. By Cuar.es Gisson. 

HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of *‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (Shortly. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By AvusTIN Dozsox, Author of ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” Second 


Edition, Revised. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. beckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCantny, Author of ‘* A History of Our Own Times,” 


&e. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s, each 


Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. | “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


By Sir Water Besant. By Cuarves REAbE. 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Caine. 
hortly, 
SKETCHES. By Marx Twar. OF THE FIELDS. By Ricnarp 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikir WEN AND BOOKS. By Rozerr Louis STEVENSON. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert 


Tuomas Harpy. Louis STEVENSON. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By | << pees Work R. L. §S.: Favourite Passages 
CHARLES READE. rom STEVENSON’s Works. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. picture cloth, 2s. each. 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and SENSATION NOVELS CONDENSED. By 


Bret Harte. 


THE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By A-Len Upwarp. 
HUMOUR OF THE LAW: Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoop, Author of “* Anecdotes of 


the Clergy.” 


THE AB c OF CRICKET: A Black View of the Game. By Hucu Fie.pinc. Demy 8vo. Is. 


AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE. By Sir Wares 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE DRAM-SHOP. By Emile ZoLa. GRIFFITH GAUNT. By READE. (Shortly. 
STRATHMORE. By Ovupa. _JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Curistiz Murray. (Shortly. 
THE TENTS OF SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. By De ag. 
UCHANAN. le 
DIANA BARRINGTON. By B. M. CROKER. [Shortly. [Shortly 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
rinted Proprietors & Co. Lrv., 5 New-street E.C., = ee al F 1LLIAM WYLY, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
— Street, Gurand, ia the Pariah of Paul, Covent Garden, in the London Saturday, 04 
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